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A Christmas Course of Dectures. 


OYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 





Professor HERBERT HALL TURNER, D.Sc., 
F.R.S., will on Thursday next (December 28), at 
3 o'clock, begin a Course of Six Illustrated Lec- 
tures (adapted to a Juvenile Auditory) on ‘‘ ASTRo- 
nomy.’’ Subscription (for Non-Members) to this 
Course, One Guinea (Children under sixteen, Half 
a Guinea) ; to all the Courses in the Season, Two 
Guineas. Tickets may now be obtained at the 
Institution. 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


ADDITIONAL EXAMINERSHIPS: 
(1) PURE and APPLIED MATHEMATICS. 
(2) EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS. 


HE UNIVERSITY COURT will, on Monday, 
January 15, 1906,or seme subsequentiday, pro- 
ceed to the appointment of (1) AN ADDITIONAL 
EXAMINER IN PURE AND APPLIED 
MATHEMATICS—to examine in connection with 
the following examinations: (a2) Prelimin Ex- 
amination in Mathematics (Lower Standard) ; 
(6) M.A. Examination (Ordinary), Mathematics ; 
(c) M.A. Examination (Honours), Mathematics and 
athematical Physics; (d) B.Sc. Examination, 
Mathematics, D ics (for in Engineer- 
ing; and (2) AN ADDITIONAL EXAMINER IN 
EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS, to examine in 
connection with the following Examinations: 
(a) Preliminary Examination, Natural Philosophy 
(Medical old regulations); (6) M.A. Examination 
(Ordinary), Natural Philosophy ; (c) M.A. Exami- 
nation (Honours), Experimental Physics; (@) B.Sc. 
Examination, Natural Philosophy, Experimental 
Physics, Physics (Public Health); (¢) M.B., Ch.B. 
Examination, Physics. 

The term of office is four years from January 1, 
1906, in each case. Particularsas to Remuneration 
may be obtained on application to the undersigned, 
with whom Candidates should lodge, on or before 
Tuesday, January 9, 1906, twenty copies ‘of their 
application, and twenty copies of any testimonials 
—- may desire to present. One copy of the Appli- 
cation should be signed. Candidates who send in 
testimonials must not send more than four. 


» M.C. TAYLOR. 
Secretary, University Court. 
University of Edinburgh. 
December 8, 1905. 











Education 





HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 
SUSSEX. Head Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, 
M.A, (late Second Mistress St. Fel x School, Southwold). 
References : The Principal of Bedford College, London; The 
Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge, etc. 








PERMANENT REPRODUCTIONS 
OF THE WORKS OF 
G. F. Watts, E. Burne-Jo: D. G. Rossett: 
Windsor Castle sibel Drawings, . 
Also Pictures from the Uffizi and Louvre Galleries, 
may be obtained from 
a. WOLLYER, $ PEMBROKE SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
ustrated Catalogues 12 stam Foreign 
Stamps accepted jen chead” ” 





Art Gallery. 





ARLY BRITISH SCHOOL.—SHEP- 
HERD’S WINTER EXHIBITION includes 
choice Landscapes and Portraits by the Masters of 
the Early British School.—SHePHerD's GALLERY, 
27 King Street, St. James's. 








Books for Sale, etc. 





HOMAS THORP, 
Secondhand Bookseller, 
too St. Martin’s Lang, Lonpon, W.C., AND 
4 Broap Street, READING. 
ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both Ad- 
dresses. Libraries Purchased. Sale Com- 
missions executed. 


BIBLIOTHECA SOMERSETENSIS 


A Catalogue of Books, Pamphlets, Ballads, and 
Broadsides relating to the County of Somerset. 
With full Index of Names and Subjects. 

By EMANUEL GREEN, F.S.A. 

3 vols., 4to, 1678 pp., £ 3 3s. 
BARNICOTT & PEARCE, Taunton ; 

And all Booksellers. 


‘ERTRAM DOBELL 

SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER, anp 
PUBLISHER, 

77 CHaRING Cross Roap, Lonpon, W.C. 

A large Stock of Old and Rare Books in English 
Literature, including Poetry and the Drama— 
Shakespeareana—First Editions of Famous Au- 
thors — Manuscripts — Illustrated Books, etc. 
CATALOGUES free on application. 


J. POOLE & CO. Established 
104 CHARING Cross Roap, LONDON. 
School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific 


BOOKSELLERS, New and Secondhand, 


All inquiries as to Prices of Books iti our VERY LARGE 
STOCK answered. BOOKS BOUGHT. 














BARGAINS IN BOOKS. 


UBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS.—New Books 
at greatly reduced prices. Scientific, Medical, 
and other works. Also books of Travel, Sport, 
and Adventure, Fiction, etc. New complete Cata- 
logue now ready post free, 
HENRY W. GLOVER, Remainder and Discount 
Bookseller, 114 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 





[RVING’S SHAKESPEARE, Original Edition, 

equal to new, 8 vols. 4to, half Roxburgh, £3 3s. ; another 
copy in cloth, {2 2s.—W. E. Goulden, 5 ee Paul’s, Canter- 
bury. 





THE SALMON RIVERS OF SCOTLAND, 
Shooting and Salmon Fishing, Deer Stalking, all by 
Grimble, a by Thorburn ae 
backs, paper sides, 4to, 21s. each, Kegan Paul, t90r. — 
Walker, 57 Briggate, Leeds. 


THE MOSHER BOOKS. 


HE NEW CATALOGUE for 1905, iarge 
octavo, choicely printed in red and black, in 
old style grey wrapper, uncut edges, mailed free on 


request, 





Tuomas B. MosHEr, 
Portland, Maine, U.S.A, 





DEVICES AND DESIRES‘ 


New Poems. By P. HABBERTON LULHAM 


‘* There is much that is delicately felt and finely expressed’ 
‘ The Old Doctor’ is admirable.”—WiLLiaM ARCHER. 

“Tr verses are the expression of a fine ‘tem nt, 
touched with a fine sympathy for fine ideals, emo’ and 
moods, all through these poems one feels a brave comradeship, 
a litan < i of the unity of life. The love 
ring clean and clear, 





me are very spontaneous. The 
hey are free from affectation, and dominated by a desire to 
escape from the insincerities of convention.”— James DouGLas. 

“He sings manfully, with genuine passion and a great 
variety of ideas.”—Tur Times. 

“ Excellently original ideas.""—St. James’s G«zeTrs. 

“Depth of feeling, and powers of original imagery, which 
are as rare as they are welcome.”—Tue Dairy TELEGRAPH. 

“ The writing is simple anc clear, the observa'ion charming, 
and the passion indubitable.”—Tue Dairy CHR NICLE. 

“We think it (‘Heart Husbandry’) an admirable sonnet well 
worthy of a place in any sonnet anthology of the present 
decade.”—Tue Daity News. 


*BRIMLEY JOHNSON & INCE, 35 Leicester Sq. 3/6 net. 








Books Wanted 





(, eee Literature and Surplus Books of 

every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Hoimes Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C, Hindley, of Book- 
ellers’ Row). 





T* Academy of Love, 1641 
The Age of Bronze, a pamphlet, 1623 
The Anti-Cora Law Circular, July 23 and Dec. ro, 1839 
Theatrical Recorder, 2 vols, 1805-6 
The Battle of Marathon, a poem, 1820 
The Bride's Tragedy, 1822 
The Cenci, a tragedy in five acts, Italy, 1819 
The Christian Year, 2 vols, 1827, or vol r 
The Commissioner, 1843, in monthly parts, or cloth, or any 


parts 

The Cracks of the Day, 1641 

The Curse of Minerva la poem), 1812 

The Deserted Village, 1770 

The Devil’s Walk. a broadside, 1812 

The Disco of New Britain, by Edward Blain and others, 
8vo, London, 1651 

The Dramatic Scorpion, a satire, 1818 

The Eagle, a magazine, 12 vols, 1859-83 

The Englishman’s Magazine, 1831, or any parts 

The Fortunate Mistress, 1724 

The Fortunes and Misfortunes of the Famous Moll Flanders, 


ait or earlier 

The tleman’s Recreation, 1686 

The G and C y of Connecticut and Michigan 
Indians, 4to, London, 1767 

The ny of John Gilpin, printed for J. Fielding, M.D., 





Yr 


1753 
The ry 4 vols, 181 , or any odd vols or parts of 
The Idler, a Magazine of Fiction, 6 parts, 1856 


Walter T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford Street, W.C. 





ARRIAN’S COURSING, Greek Text, English 
Notes (Dent).—H. Johnson, Rennes University. 








Typewriting 


YPEWRITING.—Novels, 9d. 1000, reduction 
for quantities and regular work. Translations. 
—Miss Hanptey, Needham Market, Suffolk. 








O AUTHORS.—-Lady (experienced) under- 

takes TYPEWRITING.— Authors’ MSS. 

from rod. tooo ; INDEXING and PROOF 

REVISING ; accuracy ; —— highest 

testimonials.—Miss Foot, 48 Digby Mansions, 
Hammersmith. 





UTHORS’ MSS., od. per 1000 words, Ser- 

mons, Plays, Envelopes, and all kinds care- 

fully typed at home (Remington). Good paper. 

Orders promptly executed.—M. L., 7 Vernon 
Road, now known as 18 Edgeley Road, Clapham, 
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NOW READY PRICE 3s. 6d. 


DIFFERENT 
DRUMMERS 


EVELYNE E. RYND, 
Author of ‘‘Mrs. Green,” ‘‘ The Riggleses. ’ 


Times.—“ The title is from Thoreau’s fine saying, ‘If a man does not keep pace with his 
componions, perhaps it is because he hears a different drummer’; and the author here shows 
that the humour of ‘ Mrs. Green’ is only part of her literary outlook, for she touches with real 
skill the lives of those who do not walk in step with that delightful charwoman. There is a 
touch of het in ofe or two of the stories, but they ate very varied—three of them in Normandy 
—and, in all, the chords of real and tender human feeling are touched with skill and sympathy. 





NOW READY 


BIG GAME SHOOTING 


In Two Volumes 
2 Vols., 25/- net, by post 25/8. Vols. I and 2, 12/6 each net, 
by post I2/II each. 
Edited by HORACE G. HUTCHINSON 





NOW READY 


HALF A CENTURY OF 
SPORT IN HAMPSHIRE 


Being Extracts from the Shooting Journals of James Epwarp, 
SECOND EARL OF MALMESBURY, with a Prefatory Memoir by 
his Great Grandson, THE FIFTH EARL. 


Edited by F. G. AFLALO 
Price 10/6 net. 


PAST AND PRESENT 
By T. F, DALE. Price I2/g net, by post, I3/- 

Field.—“‘ Polo Past and Present’ deals with the sabject to the minutest detail, and the 
book is filled with useful hints and maxims. The style in which the information is proffered 
gains for the author the confidence of the reader, and to those who are interested in the subject 
comes the satisfaction, as they lay the book aside, that they have gained knowledge in the 
historical, theoretical, and practical views of Polo. It is given to few writers to thoroughly 
realise the niceties which surround the modern circumstance. In this Mr. Dale is particularly 
fortunate, for not only may the novice become initiated in what best concerns him, but the 
experienced may find pleasure in digesting :he reminiscence of an observant mind. 

“ Regimental Polo, elementary Polo, and the training of the Polo pony, each has its chapter, 
to be followed with an excellent treatise of Tournament Polo and Team-play, certainly the most 
instructive message the book contains and well worthy thé ccnsideration of the player. Mr. Dale 
gives detailed censideration to combination in match teats, and explains the why and where- 
fore, not always an easy task even for those who are high exponents of the game. Umpires and 
referees are given their corner, and many wholesome words of advice are spoken to guide the 
fulfilment of their duties. 

“4 very good chapter on the management and care of Polo grounds will prove of service to 
the troubled spirits of hard-worked secretaries, and the book closes with varied and complete 
information of ,Polo in Australia and America; rules of England and India: a full 
appendix of useful information; and last, but not ieast, a thoroughly efficient index.” 


SHOOTING 


In Two Volumes 
Edited by Mr. HORACE G. HUTCHINSON 


2 Vols., 25/- net, by post 25/8. Vols. I and 2,12/ each net, 
by post I2/II each. 


| FISHING 


Edited by Mr. HORACE G. HUTCHINSON 
Now Feady. In Two Volumes 


With Coloured Plates of Salmon and Trout Flies. Over aso Full-Page 
Illustrations with various diagtams. 


2 Vols,, 25/- net, by post, 25/10. Vols. I and 2, 12/6 each 
net, by post 13/- each. 






























Roses for English Gardens 


By Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL and Mr. E. MAWLEY, 
Illustrated with 190 full-page Plates. i2s. 6d. nét. 





Lilies for English Gardens 


Written and compiled by Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 8s. 6d. net. 


Wall and Water Gardens 


By Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL, Author of “ Wood and Garden.” 
Containing instructions and hints on the Cultivation of suitable plants 
on Dry Walls, Rock Walls, in Streams, Marshpools, Lakes, Ponds, 
Tanks and Water Margins. With 133 full-page Ilustrations. 
Large 8vo, 186 pp., Buckram, 12s. 6d. net. 


The Century Book of 
Gardening 


(SECOND EDITION) 
Edited by E. T. COOK. A comprehensive Work for every Lover 


of the Garden. 624 pages, with about 600 Illustrations. 
21s. net. 











Gardening for Beginners. 


(THIRD EDITION) 


A Handbook to the Garden, By E. T. COOK. 125. 6d. net. 





Trees and Shrubs for English 
Gardens 


By E. T. COOK, Editor of ‘‘ The Garden.”” 12s. 6d net. 





Volumes I. and II. 


Gardens Old and New 


(The Country House and its Garden Environment.) Over 450 
Superb Illustrations in each Volume, printed on treble thick 
Art Paper, portraying in a mantier never before attempted the greatest 
and most ittteresting Gardens and Homes in England. £2 2s. net each. 


The Fruit Garden 


By GEORGE BUNYARD and OWEN THOMAS. Price 21s. net. 
507 pages. Size 104 by 74 in. 








Sweet Violets and Pansies, 


and Violets from Mountain and Plain 


Written by several authorities, and Edited by E. T. COOK, Editor of 
“ The Garden,” Author of ‘‘ Trees and Shrubs,"’ etc. 
Price 3s. 6d. net. 


The Book of British Ferns 


By CHAS. T. DRUERY, F.L.S., V.M.H., President of the British 
Pteridological Society. Price 3s. 6d. net. 








Carnations and Pinks 


Written by Experts and Edited by E. T. COOK. Price 3s. 6d. net. 








Published at the Offices of “COUNTRY LIFE,” Ltd., 20 Tavistock Street, W.C, 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 


Tue inclusion of Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 4s Under- 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs with a peerage, and 
Mr. Winston Churchill as Under-Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, adds considerably to the interest of the Ministry 
from a literary point of view. Lord Edmond is safe rather 
than brilliant, as his recent Life of Lord Granville 
showed, for, with all submission to a certain eminent 
critic, the book cafi by no means be ranked among the 
great biographies in the English language. Lord Edmond’s 
grandfather on his mother’s side was a Frenchman, thie 
Comte de Flahault, and he himself is a master of the 
language of diplomacy—in which, by the way, it is whis- 
pered that his chief, Sir Edward Grey, is not conspicuously 
proficient. Indeed, if we mistake not, Lord Edmond 
published, some seven years ago in Paris; an edition of 
the letters of the Abbé Monelet; who gives inter alia a 
lively account of his visit to Bowood towards the end of 
the eighteenth century. 


Lord Edmond’s first work of any importarice was his 
Life of his own great-prandfather, the second Earl of 
Shelburne and first Marquis of Lansdowne. These three 
volumes, now just thirty years old, give a most miniite and 
painstaking account of one of the real grands seigneurs of 
English political histoty—a man, moreover, of fine taste in 
litetature and art: Ten yeats ago Lord Edmond prodticed 
a biogtaphy of another ancestor of his, Sir William Petty, 
that man of tiniversal genitis of whom we hear in Pépys’s 
Diaty. Mote lately still Lord Edmond wrote a biogtaphy 
ef that Duke of Bruriswick who played so great a part in 
the history of Europe both during ahd after the French 
Revolution. 


As for Mr. Winston Churchill, he is, of course, remark- 
able for many things. From a literary point of view he is 
likely to be remembered, apart from his books, as being a 
“limb” of one of the most cutious literary ‘‘ doubles ” on 
record, for there is another Winston Churchill, almost 
exactly three years older than hitnself, who leapt into fame 
at exactly the same time, in Ainerica, atid who was for 4 
long time continually being cotifused with his English 
namesake. While the American Mr. Churchill was pro- 
ducing what they call in America “ big sellers ””—such as 
“The Celebtity,” “Richatd Carvel,” and “The Crisis” 
—the English Mr. Churchill, who is, of course, half an 
American himself, was relating to an appreciative public 
stories of what Kipling calls “the real thing,’ in which 
he had himseif served. ‘‘The story of the Malakand Field 
Force,” which was facetiously re-christened ‘‘ Advice to 
Generals, by a Subaltern,” “The River War,” being the 
story of the re-conquest of the Sondan, “ London to Lady- 
smith vid Pretoria,” and “ Ian Hamilton’s March ”—in all 
thése bodks this ripe statesman (for nothing is more foolish 

an to sdppose that Mr. Churchill either is, or, ever has 
ben, a boy) shows himself the master of a singularly clear 





and picturesque literary style. He has already been mad 
the victim of the modern fashion of writing biographies ¢ 
people in their lifetime, in whith misfortune his fellow 
Suffeters are the Duke of Devonshire and Sir Charles 
Wyndham. 


On January 5, however, Mr. Churchill will come before 
the public in a new réle—that of biographer, for it is then 
that his Life of his father is to be published. The book, it 
is understood, will deal chiefly with the memorable ten 
years during which the late Lord Randolph Churchill was 
perhaps the most striking figure in English politics. Mr. 
Churchill has had the advantage of the advice and assist- 
ance of Lord Randolph’s old friend and ally, Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach, The appearance of the book on the eve of 
the General Election will assuredly add to its interest. 


Mr. Justice Kekewich has caused quite a fluttér in legal 
dovecotes by his decision in ‘ Macmillan v. Dent.” é 
question for settlement in this case was really one of title. 
Messrs. Matmillan and Co., claimed as assignees of Messrs. 
Smith, Elder, and Co., who, in 1895, bought, for £250, from 
the descendants of one Robert Lloyd the .copyright in 
sixteen letters written by Charles Lamb, with the exclusive 
right of publishing them. Mr. Derit, in 1903, bought 
for {250 the originals of the letters, and subsequently pur- 
chased all the rights of the legal personal representatives of 
Charles Lamb. The decision; curiously, does not deal with 
the equities of the rival assignors. Mr. Justice Kékewich 
contented himself with laying down the rule that after the 
writer’s death the copyright in letters belongs to the 
proprietor of the manuscript. 


A truly ponderous weight of judicial authority is -thus 
called in question. It is true, as Sir Frederick Pollock 
points out, that there miay be a distinction between the 
right to restrain the unauthorised publication of corre- 
spondence and a right of sale and assignment, but so far as 
the negative right is concerned, it has been settled law for 
over one hundred and fifty years, that authors or their 
executors retain full control over all tnpublishéd lettets. 
The unauthorised publication of the letters of Pope, Swift 
Lord Chesterfield, and, a hundred years latet, of those of 
Lord Lytton, was promptly restrained. Judgé after judge 
has decided that, while the property in the paper is in the 
receiver, or owner, the copyright remains in the writet or 
his representatives. 


It is to be hoped that; as well as the question of title in 
this present case—which Seems to have been left uncertain 
—the legal problem will, as Mr. Justice Kekewich himself 
naively suggested, reach a satisfactory solution in the C 
of Appeal. Otherwise a new terror will have been added to 
life, if it is to go unchallenged that anybody who happens 
to get possession of private correspondence can print it. 


Some petsonal relics of Milton have recently been 
deposited in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. Through the 
kindness of Bodley’s Libratiah, Mr. Nicholson, we have 
been privileged to inspect these relics. It is also interesting 
to note that two urliqué volumes are at present to bé seen 
in the show-cases. The ofie is a collection of tracts pre- 
sefited by Miltofi and &tcotiipanied by 4 letter: the other 
a copy of the shorter poeths containing a Latin Ode to 
John Rous, a formet librarian; beginning “‘ Gemelle cultu 
simplici gaudens liber,” Sent in dnswet to his request that 
Milton would replacé a voltitiié that was thissing, 


But the new felics possess a greater personal interest 


than mere books. There is a tortoise-shell vara. on 
about fouit inches long, one and a half inches broad, ant 
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half an inch deep. The greater number of the instruments 
have gone: the dividers and three thin ivory tablets have 
survived. This relic is authenticated by an affidavit signed 
by a Mr. R. Lovekin in 1740 to the effect that the case was 
given him “by my aunt Mrs. Milton, widdow of Poet 
Milton.” It can be traced back, therefore, to the poet’s 
third wife, Elizabeth, née Marshall, who retired in 1674 to 
a farm at Wintaston, near Nantwich. Possibly this dainty 
little case was a present to John from the “late espouséd 
saint” of the famous sonnet. But those of us who have 
loved Miss Manning’s genre-study of Mary Powell prefer to 
imagine that the young bride gave it to her husband during 
that first strange month in the lodgings in Aldersgate 
Street. If so, it was a sensible present, for Milton must 
often have used the tablets to make a note of some thought 
from his ‘‘industrious and select reading.”” On the steel 
foot of the case is a nearly circular raised part, presumably 
used for a seal, although, as an old paper quaintly expresses 
it: “he did intend to have his coat of arms engraved 
on it.” 


A leather and tortoise-shell snuff-box brings home to us 
a human trait. Will admirers be shocked to hear that 
even the Puritanical Milton indulged in snuff? The rich 
red of the shell is noticeable. A memorandum by the 
depositor’s father, the late Mr. William Milton Bridger, 
who claims to be a collateral descendant of the poet, says 
that it was given to Milton by the Duke of Richmond, 
when he was going out as Ambassador to France. This is 
probably the third Duke, who wrote “ An Elegie on his 
Grace the Illustrious Charles Stuart.”” A touch of snuff 
or a taste for poetry made them kin. We are not sure 
whether this Duke ever visited France in an official 
capacity. He went to Denmark as Ambassador, but 
apparently only went to Paris on pleasure. This possible 
error, however, does not invalidate the authority of the 
relic, and we are grateful to the depositor and to the 
Bodleian for making it possible for the world to see these 
treasures. 


The King’s School, Canterbury, has lately been cele- 
brating two of its most famous sons, William Harvey and 
Walter Pater. A new science laboratory bears the name 
of the man who discovered the circulation of the blood; 
naturally this journal is more interested in the simple 
tablet commemorating the great humanist and master of 
style. Pater was fourteen when he went to the King’s 
School in 1853, and he left it for Queen’s College, Oxford, 
in 1858. The influence of those years was deep and 

rmanent, as may be seen in the curious ‘Imaginary 

ortrait” which he contributed to the New Review under 
the title of ‘Emerald Uthwart.” The first part of this 
exquisite and moving story is autobiographical without 
disguise. Uthwart comes from Pater’s beautiful old home, 
Chase Lodge, Enfield—now alas! destroyed—and feels 
intensely the different beauty of the Cathedral with its 
Angel Steeple, “‘ the long, finely weathered, leaden roof, and 
the great square tower, gravely magnificent, emphatic from 
the first view of it over the grey down above the hop- 
gardens.”’ Nothing is omitted, even to the purple tassel 
raged to Canterbury which the young scholar wears on 

is “‘mortar-board.’”” The Dark Entry is no more than 
mentioned ; Ingoldsby’s legend of Nell Cook would hardly 
appeal to Pater. Those of his contemporaries who survive 
agree that he was a serious, reserved boy, rather idle until 
he reached the Sixth Form, and that he was no good at 
games. Yet Uthwart makes a wonderful swipe, at cricket 
in the Green Court, the ball sailing right over the long 
back of the Cathedral. Otherwise the story seems to 
contain a perfect picture of Pater’s school days. 


In fact the associations of Canterbury appealed to Pater 
for more reasons than his delight in the beauty of “‘ the 
rich heraldries of the blackened and mouldering cloister, 





the ruined overgrown spaces where the old monastery 
stood, the stones of which furnished material for the 
rambling prebends’ houses now ‘antediluvian’ in their 
turn.” In the first place, when the Paters came from 
Holland and settled at Olney, they established the curious 
custom of bringing up their sons as Roman Catholics and 
their daughters as Anglicans. Pater’s father, who left 
the Catholic Church, was the first to break this tradition, 
but “‘ Emerald Uthwart’”’ is full of signs of the unconscious 
influence of the old faith. Secondly, Walter Pater had as 
a boy communed long with Keble at Hursley, and it was 
then his ambition to take orders in the Church of England. 
Later, at Oxford, he thought of becoming a Unitarian 
minister, and finally, as we know, he abided content in his 
exquisite humanism. But in his youth ‘“‘ Emerald Uth- 
wart” shows how the mingled ecclesiastical and military 
glories of Canterbury seized his imagination as probably 
no other place could have done. 


Reference was made in our last week’s issue to the cir- 
cumstances which render two of the latest recipients of 
the Nobel — awards somewhat unfriendly towards one 
another. In fact, the extreme nationalistic views of 
Baroness von Suttner seem somewhat to chill her peace 
proclivities when Germany’s interests are in question : she 
was greatly disgusted when Sienkiewics suggested to her 
that dismembered Poland had a prior claim on Europe to 
the distant and dubious rights of the Boers, and, as we 
have previously pointed out, she declined to make any 
protest against Teutonic tyranny. Through the courtesy 
of a correspondent we are now enabled to furnish the full 
text of Henryk Sienkiewics’s historic reply to the lady and 
her partner, Privy Councillor Forster, of Berlin. The 
following are its terms: ‘“‘ You, Madame and Herr Forster, 
are both of German nationality, and your noble minds 
never asked whether greater wrong is not done in your 
very neighbourhood than to the Boers; namely to an 
entire people in the heart of Europe. It appears to me 
bitter irony and an incredible inconsistency that you ask 
me to interfere by signing your appeal on behalf of the 
Boers, who are, doubtless, brave men; and that you 
ignore, because you refuse to see, the thousand times more 
pitiful and painful condition of the Poles in Posen, in 
Prussian Silesia, and everywhere in Prussia. Ask yourself 
whether such a state of affairs could exist under British 
tule? Before occupying yourself with Africa, take an 
interest in Europe. There a gigantic task of humanitarian 
work is within your reach. Try to elevate the spirit of 
the German nation to that noble sentiment which made a 
British Minister devote his life to the redress of Irish 
wrongs. Leave the English in peace because they will 
themselves find the way you want them to take, and give 
your energy rather to the elevation of political morals, 
and to the strengthening of national conscience nearer 
home.” 


We offer our congratulations to Mr. C. W. C. Oman, 
Fellow of All Souls, who was elected on Saturday last to 
the Chichele Professorship of Modern History at Oxford 
in succession to the late Professor Montagu Burrows. 
Mr. Oman may almost be said to have a right to the post, 
as he had acted as deputy to Professor Burrows for some 
five years. He was a scholar of Winchester, giving his 
name to his “roll,” and Senior Scholar of New College; 
he took two firsts and the Lothian at Oxford and is a 
member of the British Academy. His books are too well 
known to historians and the public to need mention here. 





We notice one or two interesting books in the collection 
of the late Mr. C. D. Harrod, which is to be sold by 
Messrs. John D. Wood and Co., of Mount Street, on 
January 4 next, at Culverwood, Cross-in-Hand, Sussex : 
Wood’s “ To hy, or Beauties of Nature displayed,” 
with plates by W, Daniell (calf, 1807); ‘“‘ The Sportsman 
Cabinet: a Delineation of Dogs used in Field Sports,” 
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plates after Reinagle by J. Scott, and cuts by Bewick 
(2 vols. uncut, 1803); Aldam’s “Flees and the Art of 
Artyfichall Flee-making ” (1876); Struys’s ‘‘ Voyages”’ 
(1673); sop, with Ogilby’s notes, plates by Holland 
(russia, 1668); ‘‘Slap at the Church,” with engravings by 
Cruikshank, etc. (1832): ‘‘Low Life, or one half the 
world knows not how the other half lives,” with an 
address to Mr. Hogarth, with a scarce and curious series 
of engravings, caricatures, etc. (half morocco, 1764); a 
first edition of Bunyan’s “ Discourse upon the Pharisee 
and the Publican”; Thomson’s ‘‘ Orpheus Caledonius, or 
a Collection of Scotch Songs set to Musick”’ (1733) ; ‘‘ Real 
Life in Ireland” (1822), and a ninth edition, with supple- 
mentary volumes, of the “Encyclopedia Britannica,”’ in 
oak book-case. The same sale includes some fine fifteenth-, 
sixteenth-, and seventeenth-century armour bought at the 
Chalfont Park, St. Ethelbert, Norwich, Lawson Tait and 
Countess of Egmont sales, besides a Sidney Cooper, some 
good sporting prints in colours, and a little good china 
and furniture. 


The publication of the present issue of the “ Lite 
Year Book” recalls its early precursor. The “Catalogue 
of Five Hundred Celebrated Authors of Great Britain now 
Living” (in 1788) might well be called the first Literary 
Year Book. e author, with a mock modesty savouring 
of the highest conceit, says in the preface that the book “ is 
so new in design . . . we might consider ourselves as the 
innovators of a new science and lordly rank with the 
Aristotles, the Lockes, and the Newtons of Literature. . . . 
But we are not willing for our own sakes to overrate the 
merit we ess,’’ and he plaintively appeals for corrections 
and additions for future editions. 


The following is a portion of the entry relating to Robbie 
Burns. The date should of course be 1786, but this is one 
of the points the bypercritical will lay his finger on, a 
practice the author deprecated. “... A ploughman in 
the county of Ayr. . . . He was introduced to notice by a 
paper in a periodical publication, called the Lounger (an 
Edinburgh paper) and his poems were published in 1787. 
Mr. Burns was upon the point of embarking for America 
(sic), when he was prevented from executing his intention 
bya letter, exciting him to a further pursuit of his literary 
career, by doctor Blacklock.” The wonder is, not that the 
notice should contain two such glaring inaccuracies, but 
that in two short years Burns should have been included 
at all in such a volume. 


Walpole, probably on account of his “ Royal and Noble 
Authors,” from which there appears to be no doubt that 
the “‘ Catalogue” was evolved, is treated with a deferential 
contempt difficult to describe: ‘An acute and refined 
sensibility is not the strong side of Mr. Walpole’s charac- 
ter.” The inimitable Mme. D’Arblay “‘ published in 1787 
[1777], ‘ Evelina,’ which produced to her the sum of five 
guineas, and ‘Cecilia,’ published in 1782, the sum of two 
hundred and fifty pounds. Since that time (the date of 
her appointment as joint keeper of the robes in 1786) the 
hours of this celebrated genius are said to have been chiefly 
occupied in the folding of muslins.’”” Sheridan occupies 
the enviable distinction of having allotted to him more 
space than the subject of any other notice in the “ Cata- 
logue.”” Warren Hastings’s style “‘in some degree re- 
sembles what his conduct has been said to have been, 
= indeed and sublime, but irregular, unequal and 
obscure.” 


The eighth exhibition of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
Society will be opened early in January at the Grafton 
Galleries. It will consist of contemporary work in design 
and handicraft, limited to the last twenty years, and not 
having been previously shown in London. A section of the 
exhibition will be devoted to a group of selected work from 
the leading schools of design and handicraft. The receiving 
days will be Thursday and Friday, December 28 and 29. 





LITERATURE 


WILLIAM BLAKE 


The Poetical Works of William Blake. A new and Verbatim 
Text from the manuscript, engraved and letterpress 
originals, with variorum readings and bibliographical 
notes and prefaces, by Joun Sampson. (Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 10s, 6d. net.) 


IF it be desirable to possess a scholarly and complete edition 
of Blake, it would be impossible to imagine anything more 
suitable to the purpose than the edition before us. Mr. 
John Sampson, the Librarian of the University of Liverpool, 
is one of the many enthusiasts that Blake’s genius has 
attracted. Moreover, he is a most painstaking and accurate 
scholar and has got together within two covers all that 
can possibly be known about the author. It is certainly 
the edition that one would like best to keep in the 
library. 

There is much that can be said before proceeding to 
consider how far William Blake is fitted for the high 
position accorded to him by his admirers. In the first 
place it is necessary to disengage the question from the 
atmosphere amounting almost to worship with which its 
subject is surrounded. In the usual way, Blake is 
either neglected altogether, or he is placed on the 
very highest pedestal. It is extremely difficult how- 
ever, to suggest a test that would allot to every 
poet his true position. There is an old “tag’’ about 
taste not being a matter for disputation, and beyond 
taste there are very few criteria that can be applied. 
We may follow the advice given by Matthew Arnold 
to keep certain of the most elevated and beautiful 
passages of verse in our minds, so as to make conscious or 
unconscious comparisons that would at least enable us to 
know how far the accent is that of a great poet. In 
criticising Wordsworth, for instance, it would be almost 
sufficient proof of his greatness to quote certain of his 
lines that belong to the “‘large utterance.”’ If a similar 
test were applied to Shelley, we doubt whether in the 
result he would come out equally well. Shelley seems to 
be ever approaching the immortal phrase, but he seldom 
reaches it absolutely. And the test is not one that can be 
applied very well to the work of William Blake, because 
his genius was, above all things, one of temperament. 
Suppose we take a trifle such as the exquisite lines, ‘‘ Ah! 
Sun-flower ” : 

Ah, Sun-flower ! weary of time, 

Who countest the steps of the Sun ; 
Seeking afier that sweet golden clime, 
Where the traveller’s journey is done ; 


Where the Youth pined away with desire, 

And the pale Virgin shrouded in snow, 

Arise from their graves, and aspire 

Where my Sun-flower wishes to go! 
There is no ‘‘ jewel five words long”’ in this, yet the beauty 
of the general effect is undeniable. But it defies analysis. 
It seems to lie in the unique combination of the charm and 
unexpectedness in the poet’s attitude of mind. If, on the 
other hand, we look at such a poem as “‘ The Fly”: 


Little Fly, 

Thy summer’s play 
My thoughtless hand 
Has brush’d away. 


Am notI 

A fly like thee ? 

Or art not thou 

A man like me?... 


we seem to find here the more usual material of poetry 
exquisitely rendered, but less individuality in a sense than 
in “ Ah! Seaower.” In the pictures of William Blake 
we seem often to have a rendering of figures and scenes 
that have flitted through the poet’s imagination, figures 
and scenes that he might have seen in the fire-light as he 
sat over it at dusk, in parts more vivid than life itself, in 
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other parts so obscure that neither pen nor pencil can 
render any definite impression of them. It is the same 
with the poems. Here and there we see gleams of the 
most exquisite light, the play of an incomparable imagi- 
nation, and now and again the light grows dim, the land- 
scape darkens, and not all the sympathy in the world is 
able to carry us whither the poet has gone. The editor of 
the present volume seems to be partly aware of this, though 
he is too much of an enthusiast to admit it entirely. His 
attitude is much more moderate than that of some of his 
predecessors. The latter, following the example set by 
Rossetti, have hacked and hewed and changed Blake as 
though they considered him to be some kind of an inarticu- 
late genius, struggling in vain against his own ignorance. 
Mr. Sampson says very truly : 

Apart from the natural ques'ivn whether most editors of Blake are 
competent to effect improvement in the works of a man of singular and 
individual genius, it may perhaps be pertinent to recall that no writer would 
have more strongly resented interference with his own mode of expression 
than he who held that “every minute particular is holy,’’ and that ‘no 
one can finish so high as the original inventor.” Even if we assume, with 
one of these critics, that what he styles a “disservice” is done to the poet 
by reprinting his works without correction, there may still be some so 
curious as to desite to refer to his poémhs in the form which commended 
itself to their author. 


It is evidently his hope that we may be able to pursue the 
idea set forth by Blake nearly to the very source, and for 
this purpose his notes are the very best that could have 
been devised. Yet with all the help they afford, it remains 
a fact that at times the poet seems to lose his continuity, 
and it is a question whether it would not be advisable to 
have, besides the indispensable edition of Mr. Sampson, a 
little selection of the choicest works of Blake, such a 
selection as Matthew Arnold tried to make from Words- 
worth. 


A NEW ANTHOLOGY 


The Footpath Way. An Anthology for those who travel by 
country-side, By Atrrep H, Hyarr. (Foulis, 2s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Hyatr has been taking a leaf out of the book of 
Mr. Lucas, and has compiled a collection of verses which 
he calls “ The Footpath Way’; and, as if to emphasise the 
source of his inspiration, he prints in full Walt Whitman’s 
poem, ‘The Open Road.” His selection is, on the whole, 
a good one; perhaps it would not be going too far to say 
that it is superior in some es to that of Mr. Lucas. 
He has kept up to a very high standard, yet the omissions 
and some at least of the inclusions are astonishing. One 
of the most surprising facts is, that Mr. Hyatt should have 
led off with a snippet of prose by Mr. Richard le Gallienne. 
We have no particular desire to sneer at Mr. le Gallienne’s 
work, but it will not “stand the microscope.” Such 
sentences as the following will, after a little consideration, 
show why we object to this sort of stuff: 


Then, as one by one her silences steal back from their hiding-places, 
and hop, and peck, and sigh, and whisper, and gloom and sparkle 
about you, you begin to realise how vast a single square mile can be, 
when it is covered with trees and underbrush, what vast rivers of sun- 
shine itdrinks in, for what depths and sectecies of shade it finds room ; 
and particularly you will be surprised to realise how profound and 
primeval is the solitude in a single square mile. 


What is the real meaning of “ her silences ?” and how can 
a silence sigh and whisper, even if it can gloom and sparkle ? 
The explanation of course is, that phrases used in a sense 
made by very great writers trickle down to journalists, 
who use them in a very different manner, with results that 
offend those who are the least fastidious. The Carlylian 
phrase, ‘‘ her silences” is here hackneyed out of sense. 
Among the writers left out, curiously enough, is Chaucer. 
He might have supplied the material for half of the book, or, 
at any rate, have given some extracts that might have 
replaced the more long-winded of the poeris. For Mr. 
Hyatt is not one of your literary gourmets, who take out 
a few of the best passages; he throws in the whole poem. 





George Herbett, again, wrote some exquisite pieces that 
should surely have a place in a volute like this. In the 
section headed “Birds and Flowers” we have an extract 
from De Sernancour’s “ Obermann ”—a thost artificial piece 
of writing; a bit from Izaak Walton; Wordsworth’s 
“Cuckoo”; “ The Skylark” of Shelley and Hogg; much 
Tennyson ; a little, but too much of Prentice Mulford; a 
large proportion of Longfellow, but no Herbert. Why 
was not a place found for “Sweet day so cool, so 
calm, so bright, The bridal of the earth and sky”? 
We have the whole of Bacon’s Essay on “Gardens,” 
an extract from Parkinson, and Charles Lamb’s Essay 
on “ Sundials,” though the admirable Charles is not quite 
up to his usual standard here. We have also some pieces 
from Mr. Hyatt himself, of which it would not be courteous 
to say much. He says of the word “garden” that “it is 
so full of charm, that simply to behold it printed outside 
a book makes us long immediately to look inside that 
book.” If Mr. Hyatt had been compelled to pay mote or 
less attention to the endless series of silly arid sentimental 
books written of recent years about the garden, he would 
not have been guilty of this nonsense. We are glad 
that le has printed Blake’s poem to the sunflower ; 
but the wholesome commonplace of Bishop Hebér’s that 
follows might well have been omitted. Its inclusion gives 
evidence of the singulat lack of discrimination that 
characterises the work. Longfellow, Shakespeare, and 
Ebenezer Elliott are hobnobbing together as if they were 
on an equality, till one wonders that the author does not 
himself feel the grotesque difference that separates such 
phrases as this of Longfellow : 


With thy rude ploughshare, Death, turn up the sod, 
And spread the furrow for the seed we sow ; 

This is the field and Acre of our God 
This is the place where human harvests grow ! 


and this of Ebenezer Elliott: 


He does well who does his best ; 
Is he weary ? let him rest ; 
Brothers ! I have done my best, 
I am weary—let meé rest ; 


from the following quotation from Shakespeare which is 
sandwiched in bétween. 


Féar no more the heat of the sun 
Nor the furious wintér’s rages ; 
Thou thy worldly task hast done, 
Home art gone and ta’en thy wages ; 
Golden lads and girls all must, 
As chimney-sweepers, come to dust. 


It is a very easy matter to make up a book with 
extracts ; as Carlyle once said: “One column of print is 
exactly like another column of print, till you come to read 
it,” and it has always been our opinion that criticism is 
nowhere else so severely exercised as in forming an antho- 
logy. When the writer eXptesses an opinion, there is a 
chance of its being approximately right, even when he is 
a weakling, because the chances are that before uttering it 
he has either listéned to, or fead what others think; in 
Goethe's words, *‘ there ate many echoes, but few voices,” 
and in ¢fiticism the same ideas have gone reverberating 
down througti all the centuties. But the real capacity of 
a critic stands revealed as soon as he attempts to make an 
anthology. It is easy en: ugh to quote certain well-known 
masterpieces such as the matchless Diige to which we have 
referred. Certain passages in poetry have passed so com- 
pletely beyond criticism, that no one would think of 
impugning their right to a first place. That same: 


Fear no more the heat o’ the sur 
Nor the furious winter's rages ; 


“* The Rose,” of George Herbert : 


Sweet rose, whose hue angrie and brave 
Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye, 
Thy root is ever in the grave, 

And thou must die; 
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Herrick’s “ To Daffodils”’ : 
Fair Daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon : 
As yet the early-rising Sun 
Has not attain’d his noon. 
Stay, stay, 
Until the hasting day 
Has run 
But to the even-song; ~ 
And, having pray’d together, we 
Will go with you along. 

We have short time to stay as you, 
We have as short a Spring ; 
As quick a growth to meet decay 

As you, or any thing. 
° We die, 
As your hours do, and dry 
Away 
Like to the Summer’s rain ; 
Or as the pearls of morning’s dew 
Ne’er to be found again ; 


or Burns's perfect lines : 


Had we never loved so blindly, 
Had we never loved so kindly, 
Never met and never parted, 
We had ne’er been broken hearted ; 
Wordsworth’s : 
Will no one tell me what she sings? 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old unhappy far-off things, 
And battles long ago; 
Coleridge’s : 
Weavea circle round him thrice, 
And close your eyes with holy dread 
For he on honey dew hath fed, 
And drunk the milk of Paradise ; 


certain Ballads and a few Fragments, belong to this 
category. A diligent search among the treasures of 
English literature might enable the anthologist of very fine 
taste to group round these centrepieces passages in prose 
and verse which, without coming into rivalry, would 
harmonise with them, and form ¢he Anthology of country 
verse. We cannot admit that Mr. Hyatt has achieved this. 
There is not a section in this book which does not show 
good and bad jumbled together: and it is very evident 
that he has not cultivated the principle of taste laid down 
by Voltaire, when he said that “‘ a great mind should have 
many preferences, but no exclusions.” There is a certain 
want of catholic taste that prevents us from giving the 
highest praise to this collection. If we take the last section 
of all, which deals with Christmas and the New Year, we 
find an excellent illustration to enforce these remarks. 
The end of Milton’s Hymn on Christ’s Nativity : 
So, when the sun in bed, 
Curtained with cloudy red, 
Pillows his chin upon an orient wave, 
The flocking shadows pale 
Troop to the infernal jail, 
Each fettered ghost slips to his several grave ; 
And the yellow-skirted Fayes 
Fly after the night-steeds, leaving their moon-loved maze. 
But see, the Virgin blest 
Hath laid her Babe to rest ; 
Time is our tedious song should here have ending : 
Heaven’s youngest-teeméd star 
Hath fixed her polished car, 
Her sleeping Lord with handmaid lamp attending ; 
And all about the courtly stable 
Bright-harnessed Angels sit in order serviceable, 


comes on the same page as the inevitable Richard le 
Gallienne. 

It is one of the grotesque contrasts in which the book 
abounds. Mr. Hyatt would have followed John Milton’s 
eee more properly with the lines which he gives from 

errick : 


Down with the Rosemary, and so 

Down with the Baies and Mistletoe : 
Down with the Holly, Ivie, all, 
Wherewith ye drest the Christmas Hall: 
That so the superstitious find 

Not one least Branch there left behind: 
For look, how many leaves there be 
Neglected there (maids trust to me) 

So many Goblins you shall see. 





A WRITER BORN 


Life and Death of Mr. Badman, and The Holy War. By Joun 
Bunyan. Edited by Joun Brown, D.D. (Cambridge 
University Press, 4s, 6d. net.) 


It is a melancholy thing that, in England, a great writer 
cannot produce a work of supreme merit, among a number 
of works of very inferior quality, without having good and 
bad alike — and republished until the end of time. 
Of course, the inferior works of a great writer must be 
accessible to students; but from the point of view of the 
ordinary reader the process only tends to multiply un- 
necessary books, and to lead the unwary to read books 
which they regret having wasted time over, and which do 
nothing but lower their opinion of a writer’s genius. 

Dr. Brown, in his brief introduction to the ‘Life and 
Death of Mr. Badman,’’ seems to make a confusion between 
the counterpart and the continuation of an allegory. He 
tells us that Bunyan wrote ‘‘ Mr. Badman ” as the counter- 
part or companion of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” but after- 
wards “ changed his purpose,” and wrote the continuation 
of the original story, the second part, namely, which 
deals with the history of Christiana and her children. 
Bunyan never intended “‘ Mr. Badman” as a continuation 
of “ The Pilgrim’s Progress,” but only as a contrast ; it is 
the story, told in a rather grotesque duologue, between 
two persons, Mr. Wiseman and Mr. Attentive, of a man 
who started badly in life and fell from bad to worse. It is 
not an encouraging story, for the hero is damned from the 
outset. In fact, its only interest is that it gives a very 
ugly, and probably a fairly accurate, picture of the life of 
a thoroughly worthless and licentious tradesman of 
Bunyan’s own day, living in a small and very unpleasant 
country town. There is hardly a touch of beauty or poetry 
in the book; it is told in quaint and vigorous English, as 
Bunyan could, indeed, hardly help telling a tale; but it 
proves conclusively that the strength of Bunyan’s mind 
was all pictorial and idealistic, and that his logical faculty 
was extraordinarily weak ; for he takes occasion to tell of 
the end of several notorious sinners, accounts which would 
only be valuable if they were supported by scientific 
evidence. Most of these stories deal with people who 
made use of customary oaths, such as: “‘ The devil fly 
away with me!” and presently found themselves uncom- 
fortably translated. The most remarkable of these is the 
story of the Wicked Woman of Oster, in the Duchy of 
Magalapole, related on the authority of a Mr. Clark, where 
the devil caught up the unfortunate lady into the air, 
quartered her, threw her limbs down in the thoroughfares 
of the town, and flung her bowels, with a decided lack of 
consideration, on the mayor’s dinner-table. Buhyan did 
not see that such stories required careful confirmation ; 
that, after all, it was a mere matter of statistics; and 
that the number of people who used such oaths habitually 
without any such painful consequences was just as 
important in forming a theory of the truth as that of 
the very small minority who were thus made to suffer 
exemplary punishment. 

One remarkable point about thestory is that Bunyan set 
himself to controvert, what was evidently the received 
opinion of the day, namely, the belief that a quiet death- 
bed was the sign and seal of a virtuous life. “‘Mr. Badman” 
he says, “died like a lamb, or, as they call it, like a 
Chrisom child, quietly and without fear.” But even here 
Bunyan is inconsistent, because he multiplies instances 
throughout the book of the exact contrary, and holds up 
the terrors of an ungodly death-bed as a motive for leading 
a virtuous life. 

Those who love “The Pilgrim’s Progress” with its 
exquisite images, its quaint felicities, its charming incon- 
gruities, will merely regret the time that Bunyan wasted 
upon this painful and ugly story, full of childish credulity 
and vile detail. 

The allegory of the siege and pacification of Mansoul, 
“The Holy War,” is another story that might almost have 
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been suffered to lapse into oblivion. It is full of policy 
and proclamation, of marches and counter-marches; but 
it has no touch of the delicate romance which transfigures 
the Pilgrim’s Progress. The fact is that Bunyan was 
a poet and an individualist. When he was writing 
about things which he understood, he produced work full 
of delicate fancy, delicious prospects, sheltered gardens, 
grave and godly houses, quiet familiar talk. He was a 
teller of tales, not a historian or a biographer ; he tried 
biography in “ Mr. Badman”’ and he failed; he tried 
history in The Holy War” and he failed again. He 
could write an Odyssey ; he could not write anIliad. The 
second part of “ The Pilgrim’s Progress” is unjustly 
contemned by critics; if the first part had never been 
written, the second part would have proved Bunyan to 
be a writer of imperishable genius. Again, the story of 
his own life, told by himself in bis “Grace abounding to 
the Chief of Sinners”’ is as beautiful a story as his great 
allegory. One can see his starved youth: “I never went 
to school to Aristotle or Plato, but was brought up at my 
father’s house in a very mean condition, among a com- 
pany of poor we ay yell We see the spiritual com- 

lacency with which he began: “I thought no man in 

ngland could please God better than I.” We can see 
the first serious impressions brought home to him by the 
words of some old wives, “sitting at a door in the sun, 
and talking about the things of God.” We may trace all 
the steps of his conversion, his preaching, his incarceration, 
not however so strict that he could not at first attend the 
meeting-house, while he sits day by day reading the Bible 
or Foxe’s “ Book of Martyrs,’’ making laces with long tags 
to support himself, and dreaming of the mysteries of God 
and the soul. It is a wonderful and beautiful spectacle to 
watch the burning and consuming fire of zeal glowing in 
the heart of a man of untutored genius, and finding a vent 
in these enchanting romances, told with the unconscious 
art of a master of naive and simple style. Like all people 
with imaginative natures, Bunyan realised, consciously or 
unconsciously, that to use similitudes was to hold the key to 
the childlike heart of man, that delights in the story first, 
and secondly in the gentle pleasure of application. That 
is a mental exercise of which the interest never palls. Not 
only the wisest hearts are thus uplifted and entranced; the 
humblest are enchanted, warmed and comforted, 


And Truth transfigured in a tale 
Shall enter in at lowly doors. 


Perhaps the most interesting feature of Bunyan’s 
temperament is the fact that we have, in one man, the 
union of two qualities which are not often found in 
combination, the artistic quality and the religious quality. 
It is usual to see, in the case of people whose minds are all 
set upon ethical considerations, a certain kind of contempt 
for those who find delight and inspiration in so superficial 
and material a thing as beauty. They are, as a rule, so 
preoccupied with rightness of conduct, so inclined 
to consider faith to consist in the blind acceptance of 
traditional statement, that they have neither leisure nor 
inclination to observe or to delight in the pleasant prospects 
of earth or the attractive force of human loveliness. ‘They 
are rather disposed to pray: “ Turn away mine eyes 
lest they behold vanity.” This attitude of mind was 
common enough in the midst of that extraordinary up- 
heaval of Hebraistic tendencies which we call Puritanism. 
Bunyan was in religious matters what we should call a 
fanatic. He believed with all his might in a mechanical 
Atonement, established by the stern decree of God; and he 
believed too, unflinchingly, in the fact that all who could 
not accept this theory of Divine government in its precisest 
form were condemned to everlasting and excruciating 
torture. The result of such a dogma on the minds of most 
zealous Puritans was that, whatever else they were, they 
were certainly not Christians. The essence of Christianity 
is the belief in the fatherly love of God, and in the infinite 
possibilities of human nature. Bunyan was more a 
Christian than the majority of Puritans, though he confined 








the beneficence of God to a strictly limited circle ; inside 
that circle, however, all was happiness and peace. Outside 
were dogs and unbelievers. But Bunyan never ceased, 
after he had once arrived at conviction, to endeavour to 
extend the limits of the blessed circle. : 

But, beside this, he was in the truest sense an artist. 
He had no theories about his art, but he was one of those 
who, by a fine and innate instinct, had that exquisite 
mastery over words and cadences of words which is a thing 
bestowed and not acquired. There are innumerable 
passages in ‘“‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress” where he reaches 
the perfection of poetical prose. His style is himself; he 
was dealing with a language which had become a noble 
and elastic instrument of thought; it was untainted by 
classicalism as yet, that classicalism which was to flow 
through the influence of Milton into the literature of the 
nation. English was at Bunyan’s date a pure autochthonous 
thing, which had arisen and refined itself none knew how, 
by an overpowering native graceand impulse. __ 

Bunyan had all the temptations of the artistic nature, 
though he did not dally with them. He had the desire to 
persuade and impress, he had a desire for recognition and 
praise. When a friend of his ventured, on one occasion, to 
congratulate him on the beauty of a sermon which he had 
delivered, Bunyan asked him sternly whether he did not 
think that the devil had not told him that already, before 
he had left the pulpit. He was above all things a 
rhetorician, a word-painter, a craftsman, though in his 
case his art was based on no definite rules, but sprang 
eagerly and swiftly from his mind and heart. — 

The result is a book which, though it has lost its cogent 
and doctrinal force, though we no longer believe in the 
conditions in which the heavenly pilgrimage was made, 
remains one of the most purely beautiful things in the 
English tongue. Probably Bunyan would have destroyed 
the manuscript with his own hands if he could have known 
that it would ever have come to be regarded in such a 
light; if he had realised that the core of it would come to 
be hollow, while the foliage put out by the gnarled trunk 
would be as beautiful as ever, spring after spring. 


THE CLYDE MYSTERY 


The Clyde Mystery, By Anprew Lane, (MacLehose, 4s. 6d. 
net.) 


THERE are few more versatile and capable writers of the 
present day than Mr. Andrew Lang. It is, however, a 
little surprising to find him in the vé/e of anantiquary. It 
is almost as startling as if the Bishop of Birmingham were 
to write on Motor Cars, or Mr. Rider Haggard on Conic 
Sections. Nevertheless, Mr. Lang makes good his claim 
to respectful attention on a subject that has excited much 
archeological interest ; for he does not attempt to write as 
an expert, but merely as an intelligent general observer. 
From this point of view, even those who have given 
the closest possible attention to prehistoric antiquities will 
be quite ready to admit that this smal] volume is well 
worth digesting as well as reading, although it is highly 
improbable that it will convince any one of sound 
archeological perceptions who has studied the question at 
first hand. 

What, then, is this Clyde Mystery, on which Mr. Lang has 
just written some hundred and fifty pages? Putting it ina 
nutshel],it amounts to this. In 1896 Mr.Donelly, a painter and 
designer, who “ makes no claim to be regarded as a trained 
archeologist or widely read student,”’ tound a submarine 
structure at Dunbuie in the estuary of the Clyde. In 1898 
the same gentleman found other structures at Dunbuck, 
also in the Clyde estuary. These sites are universally 
admitted by antiquaries to be of interest as evidences of 
the hand of man in the early navigation of the Clyde basin. 
The attention of Dr. Munro—the world-famed authority on 
Lake Dwellings—was early called to these discoveries. His 
experience, as an exponent of pile-dwellings, whether on the 
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margins of inland lakes or on the banks of tidal estuaries, 
is admitted by every one to be unrivalled, and there is prob- 
ably no other British savant who has so wide and intimate 
an acquaintance with the contents of continental museums. 
He was amazed at some of the alleged finds on both these 
sites, which were certainly totally unlike other discoveries 
in similar places and of a like age, and were deemed by 
him to be incongruous with the normal and known features 
of early water-side dwellings. The disputed objects were 
mostly of readily carved shale, and showed fantastic arrange- 
ments of circles and dots, whilst several had sensational 
representations of the human face and person. There were 
also found with them various oyster-shells adorned in a 
like manner. A little later, yet more of those curious, and, 
if genuine, highly interesting examples of early human 
ingenuity, came to light. Dr. Munro, after mature con- 
sideration, pronounced these particular objects to be 
forgeries, whilst other Scotch antiquaries upheld them as 
genuine. Mr. Lang’s intervention came about through 
reading the proof-sheets of Messrs. Spencer and Gillen’s 
work on ‘‘ The Native Tribes of Central Australia,” shortly 
before its publication in 1899 ; he there found considerable 
similarity of design in patterns painted by these natives 
on rocks to those incised on the Scotch stones. There- 
upon he wrote on the subject to the Glasgow Herald, and 
subsequently embodied his views in an article in the 
Contemporary Review on general archaic design. 

The controversy as to the genuineness of these curious 
objects waxed hot both in local and literary papers, but, 
so far as English skilled archeologists are concerned, 
any believers in their authenticity are hard to find. 
Mr. C. H. Read, who is not only Secretary of the Society 
of Antiquaries but also Keeper of the British Antiquities 
in the British Museum, treats them with contempt, 
describing their production as a “curious swindle.” Mr. 
J. Romilly Allen, F.S.A., a well-known authority, has not 
the slightest doubt that they are the work of some 
“‘ practical joker.” Others of position equally antagonistic 
to the genuineness of the articles might be cited; but the 
one scientist who reduced the believers to a state of 
confusion was that great geologist, Professor Boyd 
Dawkins. Writing from Owens College, Manchester, after 
a visit to the Glasgow Museum, he expressed his astonish- 
ment at the whole collection from the Clyde estuary, as 
unlike anything he had ever seen elsewhere, but confined 
his particular attention to two of the carved oyster shells. 
He pronounced them to be unmistakable American Blue 
Points. “If,” wrote the Professor, ‘‘ these belong, as is 
alleged, to the age of the Dunbuie hill-fort, it is obvious 
that the inhabitants ate Blue Points, and that the importa- 
tion of American oysters to the banks of the Clyde began 
before the discovery of America!” 

In a recently published volume by Dr. Monro on 
“Archeology and False Antiquities,’ there was an 
important chapter on the Clyde controversy. Therein the 
writer took Mr. Lang politely to task for throwing his egis 
over those who (doubtless in good faith) proclaimed their 
belief in the genuineness of the relics. The present book 
contains Mr. Lang’s rejoinder. He is good-humoured and 
high-spirited throughout, and each of his numerous brief 
chapters is full of life and wit. But more than this can 
scarcely be said; he clearly feels that it is impossible to 
expect scientists to agree with his “‘ private opinion that, 
as a rule, they [the objects] are ancient though anomalous,” 
and he feels compelled to throw over the carved Blue 
Points. All that he finally ventures to plead is that the 
literary public should take up a position on the “‘ proverbial 
fence,”’ or accept a Scotch verdict of “not proven” against 
the strongly urged charge of forgery. It certainly, how- 
ever, seems to us that if any intellectual person, unversed 
in prehistoric lore, reads Dr. Munro’s book and Mr. Lang’s 
bold rejoinder, the strong balance of opinion will bring him 
off the fence on the side of the former. 

Mr. Lang, in his conclusion, appeals in amusing terms to 
the forger to come forward and make a clean breast of it, 
and is evidently puzzled throughout at any one taking such 





trouble, if the objects are unauthentic, without reaping any 
money reward by his trickery. But experience, alas ! shows 
that jealousy and other curiously compound passions play 
their part, as well as covetousness or mere practical 
joking, in attempts at scientific fraud. Several of those 
interested in English bone-caves are well aware of a sad 
case (the details have never been published) in which a 
curator purloined several valuable and rare fossils from a 
collection in his charge, and “‘salted’”’ a cave with them, 
merely for the purpose of supporting his theory as to its 
age against a rival writer. And the late Chancellor 
Ferguson, in a communication to the Society of Antiquaries 
in 1900, undertook “the painful duty of nailing to the 
counter as forgeries two Runic but modern inscriptions 
clearly cut on rocks in Cumberland,” to deceive and 
bewilder opponents. 

It is scarcely probable that the Clyde forger, if forger 
there be, will make confession, but there is a genuine 
pane that he may be unmasked by others even in 


is lifetime. 


MORE ABOUT PARNELL 


Recollections. By Wituiam O’Brien, M.P. (Macmillan, 14s.) 
A Patriot's Mistake. By Mrs. Dickinson, (Dublin: Hodges, 
Figgis & Co., 10s. 6d.) 


“QO THE PITY OF IT!” After all our self-complacenciess 
that must be the cry of most feeling Englishmen when 
they read any chapter of Irish history. Put aside for the 
moment the question of blame—whether it lies on the 
English or on the Irish race. However it may come, there is 
always the same brooding cloud of tragedy over the fate of 
every great Irishman—the same haunting wraith of what 
we call “ill-luck’”’—the same inexorable expiation of the 
smallest fault or blot of character. Emmett—Fitzgerald 
—O’Connell—Butt—Parnell—they pass before us in 
melancholy procession, cursed by the very genius that 
lay on them the heavy call of leadership. Poland is the 
only other country in the world whose history supplies 
such an unbroken sequence of tragedy. In both cases 
some freak of nature—perhaps, in the last research, only a 
geographical accident—seems to place a whole race under 
a perpetual ban. 

Of allthese unhappy men, the most remarkable will in 
the end be judged to be Charles Parnell. He came nearest 
to victory. He was cut off from it by one of those great 
human tragedies which are made almost sublime by death. 
The struggle between the love of country and the love of 
woman—is it not one of the oldest tragedies in the history 
of the world ? Offended law must surely be satisfied by 
the pathos of that tragic ending. English and Irish alike 
can now look back upon the story of Parnell with some of 
that pity and charity which our Shakespeare has taught us 
to feel towards Antony and Cleopatra. 

So absorbing and arresting is the interest of this com- 
manding figure that we must be pardoned if we say that 
both these books are chiefly interesting for the light which 
they throw on Parnell’s sto It is scarcely fair, indeed, 
on Mr. William O’Brien to place his singularly charming 
fragment of autobiography im the same class with Mrs. 
Dickinson’s extraordinary indiscretion. Mrs. Dickinson 
must judge for herself whether either she or the world gains 
anything by her minute account of her own flirtations and 
marriage; the story of her husband’s drunken decline 
and death; or even by the tragic history of her mother’s 
end. But there is something repulsively inexcusable 
in her attempt to wash down all this family chatter with 
a mixture of scandal about her famous brother. We have 
no means of testing the truth of Mrs. Dickinson’s story 
about Parnell’s undergraduate days. She tells us that 
his whole after-life was overshadowed by the suicide 
of a girl whom he had loved and betrayed. But what 
object can there be in dragging forth such a story now? 
The man is in his grave, and, if we judge lightly the errors 
of unguided youth even during a man’s life, there should 
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surely be a statute ‘of oblivion against them after his 
death. 

The only passage in Mrs. Dickinson’s book which really 
deepens our knowledge of the great Parnell tragedy is her 
description of his first meeting with Mrs. O’Shea: 


Lady K—— had sent Parnell an invitation to dinner a few days 
previously, but Charles, who was very absent-minded with respect to 
social functions, and unconventional in the extreme, had forgotten the 
right date of the party. He therefore turned up a couple of evenings 
afterwards an hour before the time. Lady K——, glad to have him on 
any terms, did not undeceive him as to his error, but hastily sent off 
several notes explaining the situation. . . . Among the guests was Mrs. 
O’Shea, who was then considered very pretty, and fascinating to a 
degree. About ten years Charles’ senior, she was still in her prime. 
With her it appears to have been a case of love at first sight. 


Parnell would probably have escaped but for his 
imprisonment in Kilmainbam, and the illness that 
followed it. 

Alone and at the mercy of London servants, Mrs. O'Shea, taking 
pity on his helplessness, constituted herself his nurse, and nursed him 
through the long and dangerous sickness with a zeal and with an unre- 
mitting care which lovealone can prompt. Indeed, it was probably 
owing to her tender vigilance and good nursing that Charles’ life was 
saved. 


Parnell gave to her the life she had saved, and it may 
thus be said that the English government which threw him 
into the Kilmainham gaol really opened for him the broad 
road of destruction. 

Mr. William O’Brien’s book is of a very different calibre 
from this mélange of family gossip. It is a charming and 
finely touched description of the career of a young Irish- 
man of genius in a time of stress and storm. But once 
more we are arrested by the Parnell passages. In these 
passages we see this cool, collected aristocrat, with his 
civilised fastidiousness and his chilly clearness of vision, 
ruling like a god over those fearless, ieady young barbarians 
of genius, the Irish party. He could even have the courage 
to disdain courage, as he did in 1882, when every one else 
was advocating extreme measures : 


Parnell listened, as was his wont, until everybody had put in his 
plaint. Then he delivered himself of this remarkable judgment: “I 
see nothing for it except to ‘ duck ' for these three years, and then—ah 
—resume.”’ 

There was a general murmur from us jeunes moustaches, as well as from 
the vieille barbe of Ballinasloe. It would be ruin, demoralisation, 
disgrace : better fill the jails than that. Whereupon Parnell, with his 

retty smile, spoke his fiery young barbarians thus: ‘My dear 
Harrington, I don’t intend to go to jail again myself, but I have not the 
least objection that anybody else should go.” 


But the most characteristic instance of Parnell’s method 
ef control is given in a remarkably frank story, now for 
the first time put before the world by Mr. O’Brien, of a 
rebellion which never took place. It was at a time when 
the difficulties of Lord Spencer and Sir George Trevelyan in 
coercing Ireland were brought to a climax by a police- 
strike in Dublin, The policemen came to Mr. O’Brien at 
the United Ireland office and laid their grievances before 
him. Then a wild idea came into his head—to organise 
these policemen and make a dash for Dublin Castle. He 
would require the help of the Fenians. This plan he 
proceeded to lay before Parnell. 


As he sat over a late breakfast, with a heap of unopened letters and 
newspapers beside him, he talked over the whole plan with the detach- 
ment with which he would examine a handful of alluvial gold from his 
own river at Avondale. The only glint of sentiment was the soft 
whisper ; ‘‘ The only thing that can be said with certainty is that you 
can’t come out alive from it—or perhaps some more of us.” 


But Parnell did not veto the plan then and there. That 
was not his method. He sent his madcap lieutenant off to 
gee the Fenians, who of course refused to put their necks 
into the Government’s nooses. 


When I returned to Morrison’s Hotel, Parnell received the tidings 
with the gentle pooh of the lips and the ironic smile with which he 
could convey whole columns of comment on his reply: ‘I told you 
what these gentlemen were worth. I think I’ve got time to catch my 
train at Harcourt Street." 





It seems clear that Parnell had never seriously entertained 
the idea at all. 

Mr. William O’Brien was with Parnell in Kilmainham, 
and has much to tell us of the days when the plans of the 
Irish party were all hatched behind prison walls. Parnell 
was not happy. He hated going to prison—never expected 
to go—and was glad to leave. He took no pleasure in 
the attentions of a worshipping people outside. He hated 
green, and most of his presents were in that colour. 


Lady devotees sent him innumerable marks of homage worked in the 
dangerous colour—embroidered smoking-caps, tea-coseys, and even 
bright green hosiery. The latter he insisted resolutely on destroying ; 
the others he distributed freely among his brother-prisoners, until 
almost every man in the prison, except himself, had his green tasselled 
turban and his green woollen vests.” 


In everything, even down to these details of sentiment, 
he seems rather Saxon than Irish. He was Saxon eyen in 
his pride. That pride received a cruel blow in his imprison- 
ment—so cruel a blow that we may doubt whether he ever 
quite recovered. He never seemed entirely the same man 
after. 


DE JUVENTUTE 


Euphranor: a Dialogue on Youth. By Eowarp FrrzGera.p. 
With an introduction by Freperic Cuapman, The New 
Pocket Library. (Lane, 1s. 6d. net.) 


EpucaTIon would appear to be one of the safest realms in 
which to indulge in prophecy. Every one knows what dead 
certainties the prognostications of Matthew Arnold have 
turned out. He, however, belonged to the class of what 
we might call professional tipsters, No one can regard 
Edward FitzGerald as anything but an amateur, however 
brilliant, and yet after a lapse of more than fifty years we 
have a reprint of his remarkable tractate on education, 
which, as far as the spirit of itis concerned, might well have 
issued from the press but yesterday. There is hardly a 
doctrine that seems out of date; time has but mellowed 
some of the ideas which, if neither harsh nor crude, may 
well have seemed a little startling to the shallow and in- 
curable optimists of the early ’fitties. The work itself is an 
ideal sketch of the education of the “‘ classes dirigeantes ”’ 
in England, the benefits of which FitzGerald would be glad 
to extend to the lower orders. Who does not recognise 
under the form the plea for the propagation of what we 
call the public school spirit through all our schools, even 
down to the elementary? FitzGerald, like Carlyle, was 
early in recognising the falsity of Burke’s celebrated dictum 
that the age of chivalry was dead. The coat of armour 
passes, but the knight remains. Evil exists, although under 
other shapes and forms, and, as long as it is so, chivalr 

will never lack fresh worlds to conquer. To-day the bead- 
roll of heroism has innumerable chapters in which the 
names of those who have deserved well of their country 
may be inscribed, but in FitzGerald’s day heroism was 
scarcely recognised outside the tented field. FitzGerald 
also saw that it is youth that keeps alive the heroic spirit 
in every age, For him as for Aristotle, whom he quotes, 
youth ts the real, the inexhaustible fountain of the heroic 
spirit. It says much for the rare quality of his thought 
that the long extract he gives from the Greek philosopher, 
instead of staring at us like a gaudy patch on a back- 
ground of shoddy and fustian, serves as an attractive 
border to the bright fabric of his own fancies. Nay, we 
would go still further, and boldly assert that this “ De 
Juventute ” of modern times is a not unworthy pendant and 
counterpart to the “ De Senectute” of antiquity. Cicero’s 
famous picture of an old age passed in peace with honour 
is not disgraced by a comparison with this modern 
Cyropaedia, so full of high strenuousness and perfect 
courtesy. We have here in brief asort of English “‘ Emile.” 
If it lacks the stupendous paradoxes of Rousseau, it largely 
makes up for them by its never failing flow of common 
sense. FitzGerald is in this respect a lineal descendant of 
Locke. Like Locke he believes in the “mens sana in 
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corpore sane,” but he is quite modern, nay, in adyance of 
the current opinion of our own time, in the fashion in 
which he fights all the way through for fajr play for the 
body. From some of his remarks one might well fancy 
he was taking an active part in the hygienic crusade that 
is at present being preached in every quarter. With his 
mind so alert to coming dangers, we are not surprised to 
see him attacking the “ pot-hunting ” spirit which has until 
recently dominated our older universities, where the 
sordid struggle for first classes and fellowships has exalted 
“cram” and well-nigh destroyed the spirit of research. 
FitzGerald was also an advocate of manual training in 
our public schools—long before the name was invented, 
of course ; but probably he is most modern in his advocacy 
of military exercises, not only as a wholesome discipline 
but also as a patriotic duty. He clearly shows that he 
does not believe in any man’s paying others to perform 
his civic obligations. So sturdy an advocate of the teach- 
ing of chivalry in the manly sense was naturally an up- 
holder of caning, a point on which some of us are still 
old-fashioned enough to agree with him, In fact the only 
point where he really seems to belong to his own times is in 
his defence of gerund-grinding. Few educationists would 
agree with his declaration that rules should be learnt 
mechanically at first in the expectation that later the 
reason for them would dawn on those who had mastered 
them. They would rather subscribe to his other dictum 
that the pupil should only be taught what he can easily 
master. 

Many will read this charming reprint of a forgotten 
book not for its educational, but for its literary charm, 
for in it FitzGerald proved himself a master of the 
two crafts. The old-world picture of the cultured under- 
graduate of the ’fifties, the Verdant Green with a serious 
turn, the delightful conventional setting of the story, a 
May day after Chaucer’s own heart, the high literary ex- 
cellence and naturalness of the dialogue, and, last but not 
least, the final scene with its description of the boat-race, 
which Tennyson much admired, and its haunting close 
about the nightingale singing ‘‘ among the flowering chest- 
nuts of Jesus” are but a few of the attractions that must 
render the book fascinating to every lover of English 
prose. Mr. Chapman has done a great service in restoring 
the lost treasure trove to its rightful place in the 
thesaurus of national masterpieces. But why has he 
omitted in many cases the Greek accents and even breath- 
ings in the numerous quotations with which the book is 
studded? It produces the same painful effect as the absence 
of eyelashes and eyebrows. 








CHRISTMAS BOOKS 
IV, BOOKS FOR SMALL CHILDREN—II 


Mr. Lanc’s “Red Romince Book” apart, the best 
fairy book we have received is Miss Irene Maunder’s 
* Plain Princess, and other stories” (Longmans, 4s. 6d.). 
We believe it .o be Miss Maunder’s first essay jn literature, 
and one defect rather mars her work: she is a little in- 
clined to self-consciousness—a fault which is unlikely to 
re-appear in a second book. In justice to the author 
we should say that it is seldom apparent; and for the 
rest, her style is graceful and there is charm in almost all 
her stories—they are pretty fancies which remind us of 
gossamer webs glistening in the sun at the dawn of a 
December morning: delicate, etherial things, which fade, 
but fade only to reappear with the break of another day. 
“« Prince Delectable ”’ is delightful, but ot the ten stories we 
like best that of Prince Perseverance. Messrs. Taylor and 
Baxter's illustrations add to the attractiveness of the book. 
—** Starlight Stories,” by “ Hob,” illustrated by Dorothy 
Hilton (De la More Press, 3s. 6d.), are curiously unequal. The 
first is poor, the second poorer, the beginning of the third 
badly written, and the ending of it exquisite. Prince Gardas 





rescues the Princess Honeysweet only to be robbed of his 
lady-love by the wicked magician Buento, who turns the 
one into alake-sprite, the other into a gentian which grows 
on the side of an ice-field. Gardas is doomed, as the other 
sprites in the River Crom are doomed, to carry off the mud, 
and cleanse the water, At last the wretched prince tells his 
tale to the old Crom river, who sends him to its master— 
the glacier which gave it birth—sixty miles up the hills. 
And the King bids him go back again and search out 
a pool among the boulders: when the sun shines he is to 
come to the top of the water, and the warmth of the sun 
will draw him up. We leave “Hob” to finish the story 
in her—or is it his ?>—own words : 


Right on the very edge of a snow-field, in a plot of mossy grass, 
grew a single blue gentian. It looked up into the sun's face and smiled, 
although all round it lay the white, cold snow. The chilly wind that 
blew over the glacier could not change that smile, there was nothing 
on God's earth so beautiful as that solitary gentian. For in the gentian 
was the heart of Princess Honeysweet. She smiled in the sunlight, 
for the beautiful sun-sprites were dancing on her petals and singing 
hopeful words to her. ‘ Your love will come presently, presently,” 
they sang; ‘‘ only have patience and hope.’’ So she looked up to the 
blue sky overhead and smiled. 

Presently a great fleecy cloud came driving up before a westerly 
wind. It floated up till it reached the hill-side, and then the chill of 
the ice-fields broke it up and it fell in drops. Myriads and myriads 
of drops must have fallen, but only one drop lighted on the gentian. 
It came as light as a feather, fleeting through the air ; and the gentian 
saw it coming and felt it fall like a kiss upon its petals. In that 
raindrop was the heart of Gardas. And when the raindrop kissed the 
gentian thetwo hearts met. The gentian drooped and withered on its 
stalk. Two new spirits—Gardas and his love—had gone out to join 
the spirits of the sunbeam. 


“Hob” should not, however, have introduced into faery- 
land a man who “finished off his tankard of beer.’’—Mr. 
John Lane has issued a new edition of W. B. Rands’s 
almost forgotten “ Lilliput Revels and Innocent’s Island,” 
illustrated by Griselda Wedderburn, which is well printed 
and reflects credit on both publisher and printer.— 
** The Little Black Princess” (De la More Press, 5s. net) 
is a pretty tale of life in the Never-Never Land, b 
Jeannie Gunn. Miss Gunn breaks new ground: her wor 
is original: hers is a Never-Never Land whither no 
traveller (or weaver of fairy tales) has been before. 

One of the most pleasing of this year’s picture-books is 
‘The Children’s Christmas Treasury of Things Old and 
New,” edited by Edward Hutton and published by Messrs. 
Dent at the very moderate price of 5s. net. Mr. E. V. 
Lucas and Miss Evelyn Sharp are among the new 
contributors, and the best of the old include Hans 
Andersen, the Brothers Grimm, Charles Lamb, Victor 
Hugo, and Nathaniel Hawthorne. We wonder, will Miss 
Myra Hamilton—to whose “ Kingdoms Curious” we have 
referred before—and Miss Irene Maunder be in Messrs. 
Dent’s next year’s “‘ Treasury”? It is hardly necessary to 
say that the “‘ get-up” of the book is irreproachable, and the 
pictures encelieat---ttiee Amy Steedman’s “Jn God’s 
Garden” (Jack, 6s. net) is a well-illustrated book of Stories 
of the Saints which will prove, we are afraid, rather 
beyond the capacities of the readers for whom it is 
apparently designed. On the other hand, two new 
volumes—‘“ Stories from Shakespeare’? and “Nursery 
Rhymes ’’—in Messrs, Jack's admirable little “ Told to the 
Children” series, are likely to be widely appreciated. The 
series, as a whole, is invaluable, and well calculated to 
arouse an interest in literature in the young reader.—Mr. 
T. Sealey Clark’s “Living Toys” (5s.) is an adaptation 
from the French of Montorgueil, by Mrs, Harold Neill. 
The illustrations are crude, but their very gorgeousness 
will doubtless delight small children. “A Bookful of 
Fun,” also published by Mr. Sealey Clark (1s. net), consists 
of verses after the style of: 


There once was an aunt —Auntie Muddle, 
Whom the babies would kiss and would cuddle ; 
But they roared with much laughter 

For half a day after, 

When they saw her sit down in a puddle. 


We refrain from comment. 
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Messrs. Blackie send us several attractive books, which 
will appeal most to children who delight in pictures. “ The 
Children’s Annual”’ (3s. 6d.) has designs by John Hassall, 
Gordon Browne, and H. B. Neilson, and. amongst other 
things, contains some good verses by Clifton Bingham.— 
“Droll Doings” (3s. 6d.) has been illustrated by Harry B. 
Neilson, and the verses are attributed to an old friend— 
the Cockiolly Bird.—-‘* All the Best Nursery Stories and 
Rhymes ”’ (3s. 6d ) includes the story of The Babes in the 
Wood, Beauty and the Beast, Jack the Giant-Killer, 
Aladdin’s Lamp, Little Polly Flinders, etc., pictures for 
which have been provided by John Hassall.—Some capital 
tales of bipeds and quadrupeds are set forth in ‘‘ Tales and 
Talks about Animals”’ (2s. 6d.); and in “‘ TLe Little Ones’ 
Book of Bible Stories’’ (2s. 6d.) Mrs. L. Haskell gives simple 
and straightforward accounts of incidents in the Old and 
New Testaments. The illustrations are poorer than those 
in most of Messrs. Blackie’s books.—*‘ A Hunting Alphabet ” 
(2s. 6d.) has some good things from the pen of Miss E. Kate 
Westrup. That Miss Florence Harrison has even better 
things to say in ‘‘ Rhymes and Reasons” (2s.), the following 
quotation, selected at random, will show: 


There was a young man dressed in black, 
Who went for a race in a sack ; 

But his Grandmother said 

He was better in bed— 
So she caught him and carried him back. 


There is humour, too, in: 


There was a young man all in gold, 
Who felt he was grown very bold, 
So he went out to chase 
All the geese from the place— 
But the end of the tale isn’t told! 


and the illustration is delightful. 

We have also received ‘‘ Dog Toby,” by himself, verses 
by Clifton Bingham, pictures by Stanley Berkeley and 
Eugénie Richards (Dean, 6s.)—an excellently-printed rag- 
book ; and from the De la More Press comes ‘‘ Humpty- 
Dumpty and other songs,”” by Joseph Moorat, pictured by 
Woodroffe (5s. net), and “ Hymns in Prose for Children,” 
by Mr. Barbauld (2s. 6d. net).—Messrs. Constable send us 
“The Story of Noah’s Ark,’”’ told and pictured by E. Boyd 
Smith (6s.); Messrs. Cassell ‘A Flower Wedding,” de- 
sctibed by Two Wallflowers, decorated by Walter Crane 
(6s.)—an exquisite fancy ; and Messrs. Dean “‘ Kings of the 
Forest” (5s.), by A. E. Bonser, with designs by Stanley 
Berkeley which it would be difficult to better.—Messrs. 
Warne publish two books from the pen of Mr. Leslie 
Brooke—‘‘ The Golden Goose Book ’”’ (5s. net) and “‘ The 
Golden Goose and the Three Bears” (2s. 6d. net)—and 
Mr. Nutt an excellent volume by Glen MacDonough and 
Anna Alice Chapman—‘“ Babes in Toyland” (5s. net).— 
— Wain’s Annual” (King, 1s.) is as amusing as 
usual. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE 


WORDSWORTH AND BARRON FIELD—I 


In the year 1836 Mr. Barron Field, Chief Justice of 
Gibraltar, began to write what he called Critical Memoirs 
of the Life and Poetry of William Wordsworth, with extracts 
from his Letters to the Author. They were submitted to the 
poet, who read them with care, and pencilled many notes 
by way of correction on the pages; but they were never 
published. Field was extremely anxious to have them 
issued, but Wordsworth wisely dissuaded him from doing 
so. They are miscellaneous, fragmentary, gossipy, at 
times repetitive, and often egoistical. Nevertheless, they 
contain much interesting material, scattered among their 
a commonplaces ; especially several letters from 

ordsworth to him, and to others, nowhere else recorded. 
Some of these are of real interest to posterity, as they 





relate to his own poems, and the reasons which induced 
him to alter his earliest text, in the two editions of 1827 
and 1836. Other notes written by Wordsworth. com- 
menting on statements from such men as Hazlitt (which 
are quoted in these Memoirs), although they may have 
occasionally a slight soupgon of egoism—all the more 
interesting to us now, because they were written to prevent 
Field from publishing his book—are characteristic of their 
writer, and afford excellent material for a literary portrait 
of the man. Although they will all be published—along 
with many others which have not yet seen the light of day 
—through the medium of Messrs. Ginn’s Athenzum Press 
at Boston, they are of sufficient interest to warrant their 
insertion in these pages, as an instalment: more especially 
as much of the material collected by Mr. Field, and his 
own commentary on the poets, cannot be included along 
with them in the forthcoming edition of the Letters of the 
Wordsworth Family. 

Since Mr. Field’s is now an almost forgotten name in the 
literature of the nineteenth century, a short paragraph on 
him may introduce these letters, and the accompanying 
memoranda. 

Barron Field (1786-1846) lawyer and literary man— 
friend of Cha'les Lamb, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Leigh 
Hunt, and Hazlitt—wrote for Hunt’s Reflector, for the 
Quarterly Review (on Herrick), and the London Magazine ; 
studie1 law, became advocate-fiscal in Cylon, an! after- 
wards judge of the Supreme Court of New South Wales. 
Leaving Australia, he practised for a time at the English 
bar, was afterwards made Chief Justice at Gibraltar, 
where Disraeli visited him in 1830, and heartily disliked 
him; Crabb Robinson also knew him, and cordially liked 
him. In one of his happy word-pictures Disraeli «alled 
him “a noisy jargonic judge, ever illustrating the obvious, 
explaining the evident, and expatiating on the common- 
place”; of the truth of which there is abundant evidence 
in these unpublished Memoirs, rich as are some of the 
treasures they contain. He was better known, perhaps, 
from his analysis of Blackstone's Commentaries (1811, and 
often reprinted); his edition of Richard IIT. and other 
plays, prepared for the ‘‘ Shake-pesrean Society,” and his 
First Frutts of Australian Poetry. In the summer of 1827 
he visited Wordsworth at Rydal ad Southey at Keswick ; 
proceeding theace to Edinburgh, where he met Sir Walter 
Scott. He tells us that he spent his subsequent leisure at 
Gibraltar in comp.ling the critical part of these Hore 
juridice Subsecive, begun in 1836. The MS. is in twelve 
chapters, extending to more than three hundred and forty 
quarto pages. As his Table of Contents is illustrative, it 
may be quoted in full. 

‘Chapter I. Biography of the foet: History of the 
Lyrical Ballads: Extracis from Mes-rs. Hazlitt, Coleridge, 
and Cottle: Enumeration of the poet’s works. Chapter 11. 
Biography of the poet continued: Extract fiom Mr. Ser- 
jeant Taifourd : r. Hazlitt’s portrait of the poet: Sir 
Walter Scott’s. Chapter III. The poet’s correspondence 
with the author: Alterations in his poems: On similes: 
Miserrimus : Subjects for poetry. Chapter IV. Biography 
of the poet concluded: Poetical criticism of the Edinburgh 
Review: The Rejected Addresses: Proper office of criticism : 
Extracts from Dryden and Addison: Mr. Coleridge’s 
vindication of the poet. Chapter V. The principles of 
poetry illustrated by extrac's from Sidney, Bacon, 
D’Avenant, and Milton, and by specimens from Words- 
worth. Chapter VI. Princip'es of poetry and painting, 
illustrated by an extract from Opie’s Lectures on Painting : 
Principles of poetry illustrated by extracts from Mr. Words- 
worth’s Preface: and from Burke’s Inquiry into the Sublime 
and Beautijul: Poetry, painting. and music. Chapter VII. 
The principles and province of poetry concluded: Personi- 
fication: Science and Poetry: Akenside and Campbell. 
Chapter VIII. The Lyrical Ballads: Poetic diction: 
Difference between the poet’s theory and his practice: 
Extract from the Guardian: Shenstone, Crabbe: Poems by 
Gray and Collins. Chapter XI. Mr. Wordsworth’s theory 
continued: difference between his earlier and his later 
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Chapter X. Classification in detail 

ms: Verbal criticisms: Mottoes 
el passages: Elegy on the Death of 
George and Sarah Green: Andrew Jones: Henry Vaughan’'s 
Retreat. Chapter XI. The Excursion: Poetry of Lord 
Byron: Mr. Montgomery’s Grave: School of Pope : School 
of Wordsworth. Chapter XII. Philosophy of Words- 
worth’s poetry: Sir James Mackintosh’s opinion of the 
poet: The Excursion, compared with the Pleasures of the 
Imagination: Conclusion. Appendix. I. Extracts from 
Reviews of the Lyrical Ballads. Il. Extiacts from the 
pamphlet on The Convention of Cintra. ILI. A quarrel of 
authors.” 

Wordsworth’s pencilled notes on the written text of these 
chapters of Field's ‘‘ Memoirs” will now be given in their 
chronological order, along with the letters which he sent to 
his friendly coriespond: nt. 

Field having written: “Mr. Wordsworth’s poetry is 
essentially democratic,” the latter pencilled : 


I am a lover of Liberty, but I know that liberty cannot exist apart 
from Order ; and the opinions in favour of Aristocracy found in my 
works (the later ones mp me | all arise out of the consciousness I 
have that, in the present state of human knowledge—and its probable 
state for some ages to come—Order cannot, and thereforeLiberty cannot, 
be maintained without degrees, It is pride and presumption, and nota 
real love of liberty, that has made the French and the Americans so 


enamoured of what they call equality. 


Above a statement that ‘‘at the commencement of the 
French Revolution he lived in the same house with Brissot,”’ 
Wordsworth writes *‘ A mistake.” 

Opposite to another entry that “ Alfoxden, a mansion of 
the St. Aubin's where he lived in 1798, was in the posses- 
sion of a iriend of the poet, who gave him the free use of 
it,’ he wrote ‘‘A mistake. I rented the house, and had no 
personal knowledge of the trustees of its owner, then a 
minor.” 

To a remark of Hazlitt’s that there was “‘a fire in h's 
eye; but that he had an intense, high, narrow forehead,” 
Wordsworth wrote, “* Narrow forehead! I went through 
three large magazines of hats in Paris. before 1 could find 
one large enough ; and yet my skull is almost cut away 
behind! W.W.” 

To another remark of Hazlitt, on Chantry’s bust of 
Wordsworth, that it ‘‘ wants marking traits; but he was 
teazed into making it regular and heavy.”’ Field writes 
the following footnote : 


“Coleridge said of it that it was more like Wordsworth than 
Wordsworth himself was.’’ By this he meant that it is too much 
idealised, that it expresses the soul of the poet, and not the countenance 
of the man. If so, Mrs. Wordsworth agrees with him; and both he 
and Mrs. Wordsworth are satisfied that it is the best likeness extant, 
the happiest attitude of the face, such as Sir Thomas Lawrence used to 
achieve on canvas. Wordsworth informed me that he repeated to 
Chantry the stanza of The Poet’s Epitaph, beginning 

** But who is he with modest looks ; ” 
before he began the bust. He(Wordsworth) considers Pickergill’s por- 
traits of him earthy and lumpish, compared with the sculptor’s animated 
bust. 


Field quotes a passage from Joseph Cottle’s Early 
Recollections of S. T. C., in which the latter speaks of “‘a 
‘caballing long and loud’ against Wordsworth, which 
caused him to remove from Somersetshire.” On this the 
following is pencilled : 

A mistake. Not the occasion of myremoval. Annoyances I had 
none, The facts mentioned by Coleridge, of a Government spy, etc., 
came not to my knowledge till I had left the neighbourhood. I was 
not refused a continuance [of the lease]. I never applied for one. 


editions: The Beggars. 
of Mr. Wordsworth’s 
suggested, and 


He continues to quote extensively from Cottle’s Recollec- 
tions (vol. ii. p.23); and, mentioning the two reasons which 
Wordsworth had given, in conversation with his publisher, 
for the market failure of Lyrical Ballads, viz., “‘ first, the 
existence in it of the Ancient Mariner, which he said no 
one seemed to understand; and, secondly, the unfavour- 
able notice of most of the reviews,” Field writes: 


I have looked into the three principal reviews of those days, and I 
do not find their notices of the Lyrical Ballads so unfavourable as 





Cottle states. The Monthly Review's concluding sentence was ‘So 
much genius and originality are discovered in this publication that we 
wish to see another from the same hand, written on more elevated sub- 
ject, and in a more cheerful disposition.” The Ancient Mariner how- 
ever was called “a cock and bull story.” The Critical Review wrote, 
‘* Every piece discovers genius ; and, ill as the author has frequently 
employed his talents, they certainly rank him with the best of the 
living poets,”’ although the reviewer describes the Ancient Mariner as 
“a Dutch attempt at German sublimity.”” The notice in the British 
Critic was still more favourable. It is said, “the attempt made in this 
little volume is one that meets our cordial approbation, and it is by no 
means unsuccessful. The endeavour of the author is to recall our 

try from the fantastical excess of refinement to simplicity and 

ature.” 


Jo:eph Cottle was a generous publisher, but a very 
inaccurate literary man. I have no evidence to lead me 
to endorse the late Mr. Dykes Campbell’s verdict that he 
was “an utter humbug in most things”; but it is certain 
that if he sold Lyrical Baliads to Arch at a loss, as he 
tells us he did, he must have parted with them within a 
week of their publication. Why he sold them, no one 
knows: but it could not have been on account of hostile 
reviews. He parted with the book as soon as it was 
issued, and there is no existing copy of it that I have seen 
with his name on the imprint. All have Arch’s name. 
He was further inaccurate when he came to send his Early 
Recollections to press, in 1837, mixing up two of Words- 
worth’s letters to him, as if they were one. This cin beseen 
from the original manuscript in the Foster Library at 
Sonth Kensington. 

In a subsequent passage, in which Field mentions the 
successive editions of Lyrica! Ballads, Wordsworth inserts 
the following : 


First edition, published in one vol., 1798; second, with a second 
vol., 1800; third edition, the date forgotten; fourth edition, (now 
before me,) 1805; fifth edition, 1815 ; sixth edition, 1820 ; seventh, (five 
vols.), 1827; eighth, (four vols.), 1832; ninth, six vols., stereotype, 
1837 ; tenth edition, six vols., stereotype, 1839. 

I am inclined to think there was also an edition between the fourth 
and the fifth, as here marked: but I cannot make it out. There have 
been also to my knowledge five American editions, copies of three of 
which I possess. Galignani's foreman owned to me that their edition, 
printed in 1828, amounted to three thousand copies; I was told 
by others to much more. This edition, I know, interfered greatly with 
the English sale amongst my owncountrymen. Notwithstanding these 
sales the pecuniary profit to me was trifling, owing to the heavy bills 
brought against me by the publisher in the usual way of trade, and the 
smallness of the editions, exceeding in no case, till within the last ten 
years, one thousand copies. . . . I never wrote a line for money in my 
life, and not a word—except the few contributions to The Kcepsake—with 
the least view towards it. 


Alluding to Wordsworth’s pamphlet on The Convention 
of Cintra, in reference to which Coleridge had said, 
“Quem quoties lego, non verba mihi videor audire, sed 
tonitrua,”’ Field writes: 

This pamphlet being now exceedingly scarce, I deem it right in my 
—— to rescue from suppression its eloquent summing up, which 
shows that, had Mr. Wordsworth continued his political stucies, he 
would have followed the steps of Milton in his prose, as well as in his 
poetical writings: and also another passage which proves that his 
thoughts on public liberty and private judgment continued to be as 
philosophical and independent, as the poetry of his earlier years. 


It is a rather curious thing that, although Wordsworth 
freely criticised and amply corrected these manuscript 
volumes, he left the following sentence untouched: ‘In 
1803 he married his cousin, Miss Mary Hutchinson.” That 
she was the poet’s cousin was a mistake into which several 
have fallen. I did so myself, from the oral and written 
statements of many; and gave expression to it, in my Life 
of William Wordsworth, (1889, vol. i., p. 335). Subsequent 
correspondence, and conversation, with the Rev. Thomas 
Hutchinson of Kimbolton Herefordshire (Mrs. Words- 
worth’s nephew), showed me, however, that it was a 
mistake; but in the absence of such explicit testimony, 
and other corroborative evidence—the fact that the poet’s 
keen and vigilant eye allowed that sentence of Mr. Field’s 
to stand uncontradicted might easily be quoted as a 
subsidiary proof on the other side. 

Some facts are mentioned by Field in reference to what 
he calls “‘ the office of Distributor of Stamps for the district 
of Whitehaven,” to which Wordsworth was appointed in 
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the year 1813. The latter notes in pencil that it was “‘ for 
the district of Westmoreland and half of Cumberland.” 
Field adds that the office, which he owed to the friendship 
of Lord Lonsdale, was no sinecure. 


It has always required Wordsworth's o nagy supervision, and of 
late years the residence ofa son at Carlisle. More recently the labour 
has been so greatly increased, as to reduce the value of it to between 
£400 and {500 per annum. In the year 1842, he was allowed to resign 
the post, in favour of his son; and he himself received a pension of 
£300 per annum from Her Majesty's Civil List for distinguished 
literary attainments. 


An interesting letter from Henry Crabb Robinson to 
Barron Field, in reference to the tour which Robinson made 
with Wordsworth to Italy in 1837, may be quoted in full ; 
since it possesses features of its own, different from Words- 
worth’s account of it, as recorded in the notes which he 
dictated to Miss Fenwick. 


We set out on the 19th March. Of ourjourney take this rapid sketch. 
We bore with patience the fatigue of posting through France, and were 
recompensed by three glorious days between Nice and Genoa, and two 
between Genoa and Spezia. I will tell you what Wordsworth enjoyed 
most on thejourney. He felt much more the beauties of Nature than 
the wonders of Art. Even Pisa did not excite him, or Nismes before 
it, so much as I expected. He cared little for the Etruscan city of 
Volterra, or Siena. During our month’s stay at Rome, he seemed 
deeply impressed above all by St. Peter's. His eye for colour seems 
more cultivated than his sense of form: atleast the Picture-Galleries 
were more attractive to him than the museums of Sculpture. But in 
general he will not allow the plastic artist of any kind to place himself 
by the side of the poet, as his equal: and in this he is, beyond all 
doubt, right. He felt the pathetic grandeur of the environs of Rome, 
and regretted that bad weather did not allow him to visit all the spots 
of the adjacent mountains; which, in romantic interest, are the most 
attractive of anyon the earth. But I showed him Nemi, and Albano, 
and the Monte Cavo and Tivoli ; after taking him to the top of the 
Colliseum, and round the Arches of Triumph, and the columns of the 
Aqueducts and the walls of Rome. The dread of the quarantine— 
so strictly enforced by the Roman Government—deterred us from 
going to Naples. 

We returned to Florence ; taking care, after seeing Terni, to digress 
from the high road, and visit the three monasteries of L’Averna, 
Camaldoli, and Vallombrosa. I mention this that you may do the 
same one day. At L’Averna he heard the cuckoo, It was an 
awakening incident to him: and one day the world will know that 
the cuckoo may be heard amid the haunts of San Francesco d’ Assisi. 
We pursued our course, through Modena and Parma, to Milan; 
whence we went again on the lake of Como. We afterwards made 
excursions—to Wordsworth's great joy—on the lakes of Iseo, and La 
Guarda. We saw Brescia, Verona, Vicenza, Padua, and above all 
Venice. We then passed over a newly formed road, to the west of 
the Tyrol in Styria, to Salzburg—a place of marvellous attractions—and 
devoted a week to the Austrian Scihammont (salt domain) ; and, 
having seen the most famous of the Bavarian lakes, and the fine 
works of Art at Munich, paused a little at Heidelberg and Brussells, 
reaching London on August 7. 


Field quotes largely from Hazlitt’s critical estimate of 
Wordsworth in his Spirit of the Age (1825), in which the 
writer ventures to say, ‘‘Chaucer is a prime favourite of 
his, but we do not think he has any cordial sympathy 
with Shakespeare.”” Opposite to this Wordsworth wrote : 


This is monstrous, I extol Chaucer, and others; because the world 
at large knows little, or nothing, of their merits. Modesty, and a deep 
feeling how superfluous a thing it is to praise Shakespeare, have kept 
me often—and almost habitually—silent on that subject. Who thinks 
it necessary to praise the Sun? 


Again Hazlitt said, 


It is mortifying to hear him speak of Pope and Dryden; whom, 
because they have been ~~ to have all the possible exeellencies 
of poetry, he will allow to have none. 


On this Wordsworth wrote: 


Monstrous again. I have ten times the knowledge of Pope's writings, 
and of Dryden's also, than this writer ever had. To this day I believe 
I could repeat, with a little previous rummaging of my memory, 
several thousand lines of Pope, But, if the beautiful, the pathetic, 
and the sublime be what a poet should chiefly aim at, how absurd it is 
to place these men among the first poets of their country. Admirable 
they are in treading their way, but that way lies almost at the foot of 
Parnassus, 
WILLIAM KNIGHT. 


(To be continued.) 





THE CHRISTMAS TREE 


Wuart time the dim December day 

Is dwining o’er the heath, 

I watch and wait in gloaming grey 

The dusky pines beneath ; 

And dream each bough is bright 

With swaying taper-light, 

With blue and green, and silver sheen— 
For this is Christmas Night! 


Yes, while I look adown the years, 
Beneath these sighing pines, 

For evermore across my tears, 

The Christmas candle shines ! 

O songs of old awake ! 

Ere gold of morning break !— 

1 crave to-night the lost delight 
For His, the Christ-child’s sake ! 


Then sudden through the branches old 
The wind stirs lullabies ; 

Behold, in robes of rosy gold 

The first star cradled lies! 

Ah, Lord, and can I grieve 

These childish joys to leave ? 

Thy green fir tree is lit for me— 

And this is Christmas Eve! 


ALICE E. GILLINGTON. 








FICTION 


The Pity of War. By F. Norreys Connett. (Glaisher, 
4s. 6d. net.) 


PERHAPS the most brilliant and pathetic story in this book 
is that which tells the things that made famous, under the 
synonym of “ Rurki,” ‘* The Name of O’Rourke.” This is 
as nearly perfect an example of the short story as any 
student of the fiction of to-day can expect. Like the 
others in this volume, it deals with love and war in a style 
compact of knowledge, wit, and élan. But the tiny hints 
of character which Mr. Connell allows himself to give— 
of Ned O’Rourke, of his mother, of the woman he loved 
and the others—make a vivid impression on the reader, 
and bring him face to face with the novelist’s creations 
after a fashion which we take to be the perfection of the 
story-teller’s art. ‘‘My Friend Yoshomai”’ is -called a 
tale of mind and longitude, and might be said to be a 
very charming and powerful variant on the text, ‘“‘ The 
East is East.” This study of a young Japanese gentleman, 
who desires to adjust himself to the civilisation of the 
West while retaining the honourable and antique tradi- 
tions of his own country, is developed through some 
incidents in the penultimate Japanese War, when Port 
Arthur was taken from the Chinese. The painful results of 
this struggle both to the Asiatic and the European are not 
spared us, but we note that the Western lives to tell the story, 
while the Japanese officer preserves in death his splendid 
but wholly religious ideal. The gifts which enable the 
author to make these two stories so sincere and attractive 
are shown in the dozen other “ tales of strife.” Each has 
its share of that style and skill, humour and passion which 
we confidently hope for in Mr. Connell’s work. We are 
not, however, quite in sympathy with the generic title of 
the tales. It is not the * Pity of War” that we find most 
clearly depicted in these adventures, but rather the reck- 
less joy and the despairing delight which all mankind 
feels in the ultimate hazards of fighting. Over this basic 
feeling, it is true, the author imposes some show of pathos 
and wet were and delicacy of the spirit which must 
still be called Celtic ; but it is the love of blood that shows 
most clearly, and the handsome, honourable, uncultivated 
feelings of militarism and the elemental man. 
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4A Waiy's Progress. By Ruopa Brovexnton. (Macmillan, 6s.) 


Miss BrouGHTon’s heroines have always been a little 
ahead of their time, eyer since her first novel made some- 
thing of a sensation and set a fashion in a certain type of 
character. Charming, indiscreet, impulsive creatures most 
of them were, who said and did daring, amusing, and 
sometimes also touching things in their unrestrained 
naturalness. They were laughed at, sympathised with, 
excused, with the easy tolerance extended to other 
people’s sisters. In Bonnybell the author has reached 
what we can but hope is the extreme limit of this pro- 
gressive naughtiness; that being so, she might have given 
to her waif some additional good qualities of a compen- 
sating kind. The Joans, — and Belindas of former 
tales, none of them puritanical, would grudgingly admit 
Bonnybell into the sisterhood, though she has her moments 
of fascination, and the author writes about her with all her 
old sparkling cleverness. The “ waif" is the daughter of 
a disreputable mother. Brought up among the outcasts of 
society, she displays at seventeen an amazing knowledge 
of the shady side of life. Her vicious environment has 
made havoc of what innocence might have graced her 
— she knows everything, and lies about everything. 
very man who would be kindly with her is suspected of 
dishonourable designs ; not, however, without some excuse 
drawn from past experience of her mother’s friends. 
Naturally, Bonnybell, with her devious ways, her startling 
slips of the tongue and her persistent mendacity is an 
unwelcome guest in every household that befriends her ; 
one consequence of which is that she is tossed like a 
shuttlecock from one refuge to another. The personally 
unattractive Mrs. Tancred is the strongest character in the 
book, and wins some measure of respect even from 
Bonnybell. Her real goodness and high sense of duty are 
obscured by a biting humour, and a plain speaking that, 
while in perfect keeping with her honest mind, rasps upon 
finer sensibilities. It is left to a man in this story to hide 
a shudder over suggestions wanting*in delicacy, and 
to wince at words that should have been left unsaid. 
Miss Broughton must know her particular public well by 
this time, and what they most enjoy. So much must be 
allowed ; and we need only add that those who like reading 
about such waifs as we have here, their surroundings, 
thoughts and impulses, will have no reason to complain 
that the study of Bonnybell is not carried far enough. 


Blue-grass and Rhododendron ; out-doors in Old Kentucky. By 
oun Fox, jun. (Constable, 6s.) 


Mr. Fox’s books are among the most welcome that come 
to us from across the Atlantic. Readers who loye a good 
story of action, sport or sentiment, know they will find it 
in his pages, and the manner of its telling is always a 
pleasure to those who care about distinction of style. This 
volume opens with a deeply interesting short history of 
the Southern mountaineers—a people now three million 
strong, a relic of an Anglo-Saxon past. Left isolated b 
the march of civilisation, they have fossilised, not changed, 
in the last hundred years; “in life, habit and thought the 
mountaineer has been his grandfather born over again.”’ 
Here are tales of his fine hospitality, of his clannishness, of 
his pride that held out through plague and famine against 
the charity urged upon him by “ furriners” in the next 
State. More remarkable are the stories of the interminable 
feuds, with the horrible custom of ambush, and reckless 
disregard of human life. The chapters descriptive of 
sport and of crime and lawlessness are given from the 
author's personal experience. He heard and saw strange 
things while a member of the volunteer guard “ represent- 
ing the best people of the Blue-grass, of one State, and the 
tide-water country of the other”’; all of whom served for 
love of order, and for the civilising of the Cumberland. 
History, anecdote, sport, and man-hunting, as described in 
these pages, make a volume of exceptianal interest. It can 
be heartily recommended as a gift-book that all men, and 
most women, will appreciate. 





Jules of the Great Heart, By Lawrence Morr, (Heinemann, 6s.) 


Mr. Mott is a young American writer of promise, and some 
if not all of these tales of Jules Verbaux were first told in 
the Century. Jules of the Great Heart is a “ free” trapper 
in the Hudson Bay Company’s territories, in the ruthless 
times of rivalry between that masterful body and the en- 
croachin company of the North-west. An outlaw, the 
solitary Robin Hood of a frozen forest, Jules’s hand is 
against the Hudson Company, and the hand of the Company, 
from factor down to half-breed, is heavy on him. The 
story is of his ways, and thoughts, and adventures. There 
is little or no plot, but many of the episodes are exciting, 
and there is real interest in the picture of a cold, hard life, 
warmed by a kind heart, and softened by a tender fancy. 
We could readily spare much of the tiresome patois. 
Indeed, in this respect the author is unkind to English 
readers. After many questions like ‘‘ Le facteur sen’ t’irt’ 
mans ?” and even some replies as disconcerting as “* Ah don’ 
savoir eef tul-ul-um-00-e-koo-e-ya,” we make the acquaint- 
ance of one factor after another constantly congratulating 
ourselves on having at last found some one to talk English 
—only to discover, in the four factors, one Irishman and 
three Scots, each with tongue as broad as Hudson Bay 
itself. 


The Heritage of the Free, or more than Conquerors. By Davip 


Lyatt, (Hodder & Stoughton, 6s.) 


Tuts story of the Disruption of the Church of Scotland in 
1843 appeals more directly to dwellers north of the 
Tweed, but it possesses a strong interest for all readers 
who like their fiction to be based upon fact. The people 
of Kirknethan rebel against the appointment of Ludovic 
Bonsor as their pastor, asserting that it is the heritage of 
the free to choose their own spiritual director. Ludovic, 
the Laird’s cousin, has been hitherto no credit to his 
family, and the living of Kirknethan, with the hand of 
Grizel Pringle, is offered to him as a bribe to respectability. 
Kirknethan will have none of him, and in all lawful ways 
boycott the church and the manse. Grave issues and 
romance are happily blended in these pages; the sacrifice 
and enthusiasm of the little band who protest against en- 
croachment upon their religious liberties hold the reader’s 
attention and sympathy to the triumphant end of their 
trials. Of the two simple love stories, that of the elderly 
laird and his wife, Lady Anne, is the more attractive. The 
reclaiming of Ludovic Bonsor through his love fer Elsie 
Hamilton is skilfully brought about ; the influence of the 
gentle Elsie makes a new man and a bonnie fighter of him 
ina sphere of action more to his taste. Lady Anne’s wit 
and vivacity shine out in welcome relief against the rather 
monotonous goodness of the other feminine characters, In 
this pleasant story it is the first duty of woman to be good, 
let who will be clever or charming : it is the whole duty of 
man to put his principles before personal considerations, 
and few of them fall below the author’s high standard, 








THE DRAMA 
THE PIONEERS SOCIETY 


THE inaugural performance by the Pioneers is not en- 
couraging. The society has been founded to bring to the 
notice of managers plays of merit, but neither of the first 
two pieces which it has befriended deserved, on-any count, 
a hearing. The unsigned skit on melodrama—Hero and 
Heroine—which occupied the first place in the bill, proved 
not entirely unamusing; and, on the assumption that it 
served to vaunt the progressive tendencies of the society, 
its selection, faute de mieux, seemed quite excusable, By 
the piece of the evening, however, the vaunt—if vaunt 
there were—was not upheld. On the contrary, Mr. William 
Toynbee’s The Firefly is far less interesting, far less work- 
manlike, far—even—less correctly planned than was the 
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average production at the Surrey. And, as it happens, it 
is for a production of this very kind—and of this kiad alone 
—that the story, as it stands, provides material, such 
interest as it possesses existing solely in its ‘ situations.” 
Mr. Toynbee, however, seems to have seen in it material 
for drama proper, and to have based his hopes not on the 
situations but on the “‘ scenes”’ which cause—“ lead up to” 
—them. Yet even in this he has been inconsistent, for it is in 
the interest of the situation rather than in the interest of the 
scene that the play is actually constructed. The plot—or as 
much of it as is essential to the purpose—may be briefly 
sketched. Lethe Pultowitz, under arrest at Warsaw for 
sedition, is offered, as an alternative to Siberia, a secret 
mission for the Russian Government. She is to establish 
herself in London en princesse, to worm her way into 
diplomatic circles and thus to obtain the information 
wanted. What the information is—or how, exactly, it 
can be obtained—we are not told. The girl accepts, and 
in London meets and gains the love of Mervyn Baskerville, 
a young diplomatist. Baskerville comes, one evening to 
propose. Lethe, during the interview is terribly distressed 
—far more so than the necessity to refuse him seems to 
warrant. I.ater, however, we learn the reason why. He is the 
very man she was, that evening, to have drugged—the very 
man who wears the key of which she was to have obtained 
an impress. Had Mr. Toynbee been writing melodrama— 
had his purpose been to slur the scene, and to emphasise 
the situation—it would have been correct enough to conceal 
these facts until the last. The manceuvre undoubtedly 
increases the effectiveness of the dénouement. But, as 
he was apparently writing drama—as his purpose was 
to slur the situation and to emphasise the scene—he 
should have let us know them from the first. The 
concealment of them makes us unable to understand the 
heroine, and robs the scene of all its intended interest and 
significance. This is but one instance of the elementary 
errors which abound. Surely there are better plays un- 
acted than The Firefly? If not, the Pioneers’ efforts are 
superfluous. 


“STEIN UNTER STEINEN” 

SUDERMANN has not written a particularly good play in 
Stein unter Steinen. which had its first London production 
this week under Herr Hans Andresen at the Great Queen 
Street Theatre. And it is also permissible to doubt if he 
has written a particularly good treatise. The social philo- 
sophy of the stonemasons is not new; they express no 
fresh outlook on life. It is the old, old story of the crushing 
effect of the social system upon those who have once 
fallen. They are stones, thrown hither and thither by the 
sport of fate among other stones, lifeless, without feeling, 
without hope. It is the endeavour of the owner of the 
stone-masons’ yard, an idealist of the name of Zarncke, to 
arouse life, to instil hope once more into these men. 
With all but one he fails. Struve is an incorrigible 
little rogue, albeit the most human, the least metallic 
of the crew. Ejichholz, the night watchman, is a 
hopeless drunkard, and Géttiingk, the overseer of the 
yard, a fiend whose reclamation is impossible. Indeed 
Géttlingk is the most incomprehensible character in the 
play. Weare to believe that two girls, one a working 
man’s daughter, the other Zarncke’s frail and delicate 
Marie, are so fascinated by the man as to be his slaves. 
Yet the man is a ruffian, a braggart, a miserable boaster 
without any of those qualities that attract women. We 
are told he has them, but we are not allowed to see them 
for ourselves, 

Zarncke’s one success is Biegler, who had been im- 
prisoned for manslaughter, but whose crime seems far more 
like justifiable homicide. He has suffered much since his 
release. Seven situations in five months have been 
obtained for him by the Released Prisoners’ Aid Society, 
but as soon as his secret is out, away he has to go. And 
for a time it seems that it is to be the same in the stone- 
masons’ yard. The men at first refuse to mix with him; 








angry taunts are thrown at him, and only the friendship 
shown him by Lore, the mother of Géttlingk’s illegitimate 
child, enables him to continue and to live down the op 
sition. Finally, by forcing Géttlingk to eat some boasting 
and disparaging words as to his power with the master’s 
daughter, he reinstates himself in popular favour. It may 
be gathered from all this that the piece is a gallery of 
portraits rather than a play, and, except for one or two 
dramatic moments, is as much a discussion as Major 
Barbara. 








FINE ART 


SIMEON SOLOMON 


A GOOD many years ago, before the Rhodes Scholars 
invaded Oxford, before Mr. Will Rothenstein had even 
planned his Oxford Portraits, there lingered in that home 
of lost causes and unpopular names the afterglow of the 
esthetic sunset. It was not a very brilliant period. Mr. 
J. W. Mackail and Mr. Bower Nichols had left Balliol. 
Nothing was expected of either the late Sir Clinton Dawkins 
or Canon Beeching; and the authorities of Merton 
had no idea where Mr. Beerbohm would complete his 
education. Names are more suggestive than dates 
and give less pain. Then, as now, there were “ cultured ”’ 
undergraduates and those who were very cultured indeed, 
read Shelley and burned incense, would always have a 
few of Mr. Hollyer’s photographs after Simeon Solomon 
on their walls—little notes of illicit sentiment to vary the 
monotony of Burne-Jones and Botticelli from the same 
photographer. When uncles and aunts came up for 
Gaudys and Commem.,while Temperantia and the Primavera 
were left in their places, Love dying from the breath of Lust, 
Antinous, and drawings with titles from the Latin 
Vulgate, all by Simeon Solomon, were taken down for the 
occasion. Views of the sister University, Cambridge, tock 
their place as more appropriate to Uncle Parker’s and Aunt 
Jane’s tastes. More advanced undergraduates who “ knew 
what things were’’ possessed even originals, and some of 
these may be seen in Mr. John Baillie’s new gallery at 
54 Baker Street. Now that the unfortunate artist is dead 
and his name can be mentioned without prejudice, the 
Royal Academy is understood to have included some of his 
oil paintings in the forthcoming old master exhibition at 
Burlington House, but this should not prevent any one 
from visiting the drawings at Baker Street. Some of these 
belong to a very late period, when the artist’s work has 
really very little interest ; but up till 1890 he may be said 
to have existed artistically, and there are many here which 
belong to the time when he was associated with the Pre- 
Raphelites and great things were expected of an inheritor 
of unfulfilled renown. 

Though a very delightful book might be made of 
Solomon’s life by some one who wou!d not shirk the diffi- 
culties of the subject, it is unnecessary here to dwell on a 
career which belongs to the history of morbid pyschology 
rather than of painting. It is sufficient to mention that he 
drifted from the stream of social existence into a bohemian 
back-water, and found himself in the main sewer. This he 
thoroughly enjoyed in his own particular way, and rejected 
fiercely all attempts at rescue or reform. The news of the 
inquest on his body at the beginning of the year came almost 
as a Surprise, for, as was said of a contemporary, he died 
years before his death. To his old friends, such as Walter 
Pater, Burne-Jones, Mr. Swinburne and Sir Edward 
Poynter, there must have been something very tragic in 
the contemplation of his wasted talents, as few young men 
were more successful or commenced life with such brilliant 
prospects; and any one curious enough to study his 
pictures will regret that he was lost to art by allowing 
an ill-regulated life to prey on his genius. He had 
not sufficient strength to keep the two things separate, as 
Verlaine did. At the same time, it is a consolation, 
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if I may be allowed to say so, to think that he 
enjoyed himself in his own sordid way. When I had the 
pleasure of seeing him last, as late as 1893, he was extremely 
cheerful and not aggressively alcoholic. Unlike most 
spoilt wastrels with the artistic temperament he seemed 
to have no grievances and had no bitter stories or com- 
plaints about former friends, no scandalous tales about 
contemporaries who had remained reputable, and no in- 
dignant feeling towards those who assisted him. This was 
an amiable trait in his character, though it may be a trifle 
negative ; and for a positive virtue, as Tear. he enjoyed his 
drink, his overpowering dirt and his vicious life. He was 
full of delightful and racy stories about poets and painters, 
policemen and prisons, of which he had wide experience, 
and might have written a far more diverting book of 
memoirs than the average Pre-Raphaelite volume to which 
we look forward every year, though it is usually silent 
about poor Simeon Solomon. Physically he was a small, 
red man, with keen, laughing eyes ; but it is his art rather 
than his life with which I am at present concerned. 

With the exception of Mr. Lang I do not think any one 
now is very much shocked with Mr. Swinburne’s “‘ Poems 
and Ballads,” many of which were written for Solomon’s 
designs. Nor need we try to frighten ourselves by search- 
ing too curiously for hidden meanings. His whole art is, 
of course, unwholesome and morbid, to employ two very 
favourite adjectives. His work has always appealed to 
musicians and men of letters rather than collectors—to 
those who ask that a drawing or a picture should suggest 
an idea rather than the art of the artist. Subject with 
him triumphs over techniqne. His drawing is hopelessly 
crude, but during the sixties, when, as some one said, “‘ every 
one was a great artist,’ he showed considerable promise of 
draughtsmanship. Unlike many of the Pre-Raphaelites he 
had a feeling for the medium of oil. Though he never 
attained to Millais’s perfection, The Finding of Moses 
(belonging to Mr Rawlinson, and to be shown, I believe, at 
Burlington House) is a masterpiece. His friends and con- 
temporaries, with the exception of Millais, and Rossetti 
occasionally, were always more at ease with water colour, 
and you always feel that most of their pictures ought 
to have been painted in tempera, which had not then 
been revived. As Millais was of French extraction, 
Rossetti of Italian, and Solomon of Hebrew, I fear this does 
not get us very much further away from the old French 
criticism that the English had forgotten how to paint in 
oil. It must be remembered that Whistler, who, in, 
the ‘sixties achieved some of his masterpieces. was an 
American. It is strange that Solomon never allowed his 
sordid existence to alter the trend of his subjects, for 
these are always derived from poetry and the Bible, 
or from Catholic, Jewish or Greek ritual—a_ strange 
contrast to the respectable, impeccable painter, M. Degas 
the doyen of European art, nationalist and anti-Semite, 
who finds beauty only in brasseries, in the vulgar circus, 
and in the ghastly wings of the opera. How far removed 
from his surroundings are the inspirations of the artist! 
I believe J. F. Millet would have painted peasants if he 
had been born and spent his days in the centre of New 
York. With the life-long friend of M. Degas, Gustave 
Moreau, Solomon has much in common, but the colour of 
the English painter is very much finer, and his themes are 
less monotonous. I can imagine many people being re- 
pelled by this troubled, introspective art, especially at the 
present day. 

There is hardly room for an inverted Watts. At the 
same time, even those who from age and training cannot 
take a sentimental interest in faded rose leaves where 
the perfume is a little overpowering should approach 
Solomon asan interesting by-wayinart. The by-ways are 
more fascinating than the high roads. Such pictures as 
the Prodigal Son, lent by Mr. Lawrence Phillips, or the 
Three Priests, lent by Lord Battersea, will explain better 
than anything I can say the fascination of this extra- 
ordinary artist who would never have gained a prize at the 
Slade School to-day, though he ,was hung at Burlington 





House when he was only 17. Thatcurious book, a “‘ Vision 
of Love revealed in Sleep,” written by the artist, ought to 
be republished along with Mr. Swinburne’s noble eulogy 
from the pages of the “‘ Dark Blue.” “He is himself alone 
and one whose place no man can take,”’ was said of Simeon 
Solomon by our greatest living poet. 

ROBERT Ross. 








MUSIC 
BRAHMS AT LONDON CONCERTS 


THIs autumn Concert season has been a remarkable one for 
the amount of Brahms music which has been heard in 
London, either at special concerts or in mixed programmes. 
To argue from this fact alone that the appreciation of 
Brahms is becoming more widespread would be absurd. 
Still, the programmes of such concerts as the Queen’s 
Hall ‘‘ promenades,”’ together with those given by Societies, 
choral and orchestral, are a certain indication of the trend 
of public taste in music; those, however, given by indi- 
vidual performers are only of importance from that point 
of view in so far as they are successful in attracting a large 
and a general audience. At the ‘‘Promenades”’ of this 
year there was certainly a marked increase in the number 
of Brahms’s works performed. Besides the two overtures, 
the minuets from the Serenade in D, and two Hungarian 
dances—all old friends—the first and second symphonies, 
the Ernste Gesiainge, and the D minor piano Concerto were 
heard, I believe, for the first time at these concerts. Again, 
that the London Choral Society should undertake the 
“German Requiem” for their December concert was asign 
of the hold which that work is gradually gaining upon the 
affections of Londoners, and the poor attendance was fully 
accounted for by the fog. 

On the other hand, two of the most interesting Brahms 
ventures of the season, Mr. Richard Buhlig’s concert with 
the Queen’s Hall Orchestra in November, and Miss Fanny 
Davies’s more recent concert with Herr Miihlfeld, were 
rather expressions of private taste, and drew what may 
perhaps be called esoteric audiences, Brahms-lovers rather 
than the general public. It is in fact the weakness of the 
one-composer programme that it does not appeal to any 
who are not already devotees of that composer, and so it fails 
to widen his popularity and influence. Nevertheless, to those 
with ears to hear, both these concerts were extremely in- 
teresting and delightful. To listen to the two piano concertos 
parted only by the ‘‘ Tragic” overture is a severe tax upon 
any audience. Mr. Buhlig arrested attention at once with 
the entrance of the piano in the D minor concerto; his 
readings were forcible, vivid, highly impassioned; the 
rugged outlines and bold contours of the first movement 
were fully realised by him, and expressed with a masculine 
force which compelled attention. But these very positive 
qualities spoilt the serene slow movements, which are, 
perhaps, the greatest inspiration of both concertos. He 
attempted to give expression to that which only required 
to be allowed to express itself. Could he but. have realised 
this, his own task as well as that of the audience would 
have been lightened, and we might have listened to the end 
with perfect enjoyment, instead of feeling tired when the 
second concerto had just begun. 

Miss Fanny Davies’s concert was utterly different, both 
in matter and manner. The clarinet sonatas are as far 
removed from the D minor concerto as Miss Fanny Davies’s 
understanding of Brahms is from Mr. Buhlig’s. She has 
long been known for a faithful and loving disciple of the 
master, and we owe the first introduction of these two 
lovely sonatas into England to her. Her discipleship is 
evident in her playing. In cantabile movements (for 
instance, the third in the F minor, and the second in the 
Eb sonatas), her playing left one nothing to wish for, she 
let the music speak tor itself: in more forceful movements, 
when the music required a strong rhythmic power, or 
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positive attitude on the part of the performer, there was 
weakness ; impulsiveness took the place of energy and the 
balance was lost. The contrast may be summed up by 
saying that the latter performance was as distinctively 
feminine as the former was masculine, and that a fusion of 
the two is necessary to complete success in the interpreta- 
tion of Brahms. 

But the greatest interest lay in the reappearance in 
England of Herr Miihlfield,the clarinettist for whom Brahms 
wrote. When one hears him play, one understands why 
Brahms wrote for the clarinet. For all their loveliness 
and charm, these sonatas are not amongst his strongest 
work; but the clarinet is not a strong instrument, and, if 
it is forced to be emphatic, it only reminds one of a farm- 
yard. But if its possibilities are considered, for sheer 
beauty of tone it is unequalled ; and Brahms, having heard 
Herr Miihlfeld play, fully realised its métier before hé 
began to write for it. In the sonatas he was able to allow 
fuller play to the expressive qualities of the instrument 
than even in his famous clarinet quintet, and there is 
something of magic about the puré and liquid tone with 
which Herr Miihifeld interprets them. They are full of a 
sweet, and quite impersonal sentiment, the work of a man 
who has passed the struggle of a life, which began with 
such works as the D minor Concerto, and of whith the 
‘Tragic’ overture, and, most of all, the “‘German Re- 
quiem,” were the outcome. 

Of this last work it may be said that nothing could be 
more significant of Brahms’s real character than that he, 
who was too reticent to attempt to write either oratorio 
or opera, should sum up in a work of absolutely original 
torm his conclusions of the whole niatter of Life and Death. 
The Requiem is unique; it stands alone, without a peer. 
This ought to be realised, and it should be heard alone, 
and without distraction. It is the greatest mistake to 
suppose that because it takes barely an hour in perform- 
ance it is not enough to fill a concert programme. An 
audience that has réally listened to the Requiem cannot 
listen to anything else. But do we really listen ? 

The London Choral Society’s petformance of this great 
work on December 4 was attended with so much ill- 
fortune by reason of the weather that we should be loth to 
criticise it in any but the most friendly mannér. Besides, 
we Londonets owe an untold debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Fagge and his Society for thé great work they are doing of 
réviving choral music in London. Up till now the society 
has been chiefly oceupied with work by modern English 
composers ; in this concert it attempted for the first time 
the greatest and latest of the classics. Used as they are 
to the ever changing, momentary expression of present-day 
music, the sustained emotion through long movements, 
which bélongs to Brahms in common with the older 
classics, proved rather beyond the grasp of the chorus and 
perhaps of the conductor. Nevertheless, it was a worthy 
effort, and there was some very beautiful expression at 
times, the result of careful training based upott insight. 
One wished that Queen’s Hall had been crowded to hear it. 
If Brahms is ever to become, in the best sense, the popular 
composer in England, it will be largely through his choral 
works, of which the greatest is the “German Requiem.” 


H. C. C, 








CORRESPONDENCE 


MODERN IRISH 
Te the Editor of Tue AcapEMY 


Str,—Mr, E. S. Robertson has written for you an article containing 
his views on Modern Irish which appear to be based on two documents 
of which one is an essay by me—to which he makes the most polite 
reférences. Unfortunately this leaves me a little responsible his 


very surprising statements—the more so as the other source of his in- 
formation is a play in Irish by Dr. Hyde, and Mr. Robertson im- 
plicitly admits that he cannot read that language. He can indeed 
decipher the characters,and from a comparison of the Gaelic text 
with the English translation he has been led to lay it down for the 








benefit of your readers that the “ revivalists” of modérn Irish are in 
coger of making themselves ridiculous. Let us see where the laugh 
ies. 

Mr. Robertson states—and I note with pleasure one statément which 
approaches acchracy—that Dr. Hyde’s ‘“‘ Bursting of the Bubble” is a 
lampoon. It is+and in my humble judgment a witty lampoon—on the 
strange tendency which leads respectable elders of Trinity College, 
Dublin, to heap abuse upon the study of Irish. Copious instances are 
given in the notes—to which Mr. Robertson refers—appendéd by way 
of illustratiofi to Plensgadh na Bulgdidé; but nothing has yet been quite 
so typical as Mr. Robertson’s own article. Let me take seriously a few 
of his statements. ; 

‘Because ancient Irish was wriiten in a peculiar black letter— 
which, by the way, is of Gothic origin and in no wise s cally Irish— 
the revivalists mtist néeds print their books in imitation of medieval 
manuscript. Irish has not béena written language since, probably, the 
sixteenth century.”’ 

That sounds damning. 

In éxtehuation, may I whisper that if Mr. Robértson likes to give the 
name ‘‘ Gothic ” to the peculiar modifiéation of Rorfian characters which 
grew up in Ireland, he is neither more nor less absurd than those who 
describe the architecture of Cormac’s c 1 as Saxon. Neither 
Goth nor Saxon had anything to do with the matter : in writing as in 
building the Irish modified (as Goths and Saxoiis also ified) 
what they got from Rome. They chose their script in prefereneé to the 
ordinary Latin characters which their scribes wrote more beautifully 
than any other penmen whom the world has produced—witness a 
score of famous manuscripts—and from that day to this without a 
break thé tradition has been rhaintained. All through the seventeenth, 
eighteenth. and hineteenth centuries down to the faminé Irish litera- 
ture was being produced and written down in the same superb seript : 
and we are now at last printing and publishing the work of the poets 
of those times. Yet founts of Irish type have existed since about the 
year 1600. The ‘‘révivalists ’ had no decision to take in thé matter— 
unless it were to follow thé example of the Scots and abandon the 
character which they found current. Mr. Robertson is old enough 
I think toremember Archbishop MacHale. Into what language did 
the “Lion of St. Garlath’s” translate Moore’s Melodies and in what 
character did he print the translation ? 

I wonder how the Cumaim Gaodklach, or Gaelic League éf Scotland, 
will like Mr. Robertson's next observation—that no dne warts to revive 
Scottish Gaelic. But in reply to his question: Why is there not a 
Scottish Craoibhin Aoibhinn? I would briefly answer that men of 
genius aré scarce. 

What am I to say about the facetia@ in regard to our spelling? Only 
this I think—that Irish spelling is cumbrous but systematic, while 
English spelling is cumbrous and illogical. ‘“ Does the Irish system 
help one who hears a word pronounced to write it so that others will 

ronounce it 4s he has heard it ?” I answer: Does thé English ? Why, 
Or instancé, does not “ English” begin with an I? However this 
touches on the question of phonetics versus non-phonetics. Let us 
proceed with the indictment. P 

‘‘ Modern Irish requires the transliteration of a good deal of English 
and other languages. Let us see how Dt. Hyde geet about this... . 
In his list of characters there is a Doctor, and he spells the word 
‘ Dochtiir’ [peor ignorant man}, The Irish peasant certainly says 
‘ dochter,’ so Isuppose that is what Dochtéir Hyde wishés his readers 
to say.”’ 

But unluckily thé Irish péasant, when spéaking his own languag é, 
says dochtiir. Y the truth ind this governs 4 deal of the rest of the 
ground covered by Mr. Robertson’s objections—lIrish is still in the 
stage when a language doés not adopt words without assimilating them. 
English was in that stage when it made the word “ bishop.’’ If we 
had to make it noW, it would bé “episcope” presumably. For my 
part I think ‘‘ bishopric” a better word than “ épiscopate,” but Mr. 
Robertson would probably say that ‘bishop ” is ‘‘ absolutely grotes- 
que” as representing episcopus. Yet really Mr. Robertson exaggerates the 
Sorowings of the uage. ‘‘Seomra” (I wonder if he can pronounce 
it) is probably 4 loan word, like '* gossoon,” from Notiman French. The 
loan may date from about 1200 a.p. But whén he declares that 
* teanga ” is a borrowing from the English “tongue,"" I rub my eye. 
Is trf a borrowing from ‘‘ three"? Are aon, do (one, tWo) also part of 
the ‘‘ modern patois ” which we are endeavouring to graft on to ancient 
Irish ? I am afraid that the habit of borrowing must have begun at a 
a before the English exchequer—always so generous—was at our 


here is a serious aspect to all this absurdity. I do not refer to the 
question whether a with scholarly a should ehcourage 
a tan to lay down the law on 4 matter o Py gr science pro- 
féssedly from a stahdpoint of ignorance. That is for the ACADEMY to 
consider. My point is that Mr. Robertson is eminently representative 
of Trinity College. After a distinguished career there, he devoted the 
best years of his life to the service of the Empire. and returned to 
employ his gathered wisdom in protecting that Empire against the 
insidious Irishry. No man has written more letters to the Irish Times ; 
no man I am sue is moré honoured and valued in the Uftiversity 
Club from which—if my memory serves me—he iaics those letters. 
Yet Trinity College is after alla part of Ireland, and 1 is matter for 
regret that the attitude of mind so fully illustrated by Mr. Robeiison’s 
article in the ACADEmy should be absolutely typical of the University 
of which he is the chosen ion. At the present moment theréeare 
two institutions for studying the language and literature which are 
the intellectual heritage of Ireland froma rich past. Oneis the Gaeli 
League, which has no branch in Trinity. e other is the Schoo 
of Irish Learning dealing with the ent writings ;yéet that also 
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in no way proceeds from the great University of Dublin. It was 
founded by a Scotchman, Professor Strachan, and a German, Kutio 
Meyer, who came over to Dublin to begin, by their ungrudging 
labour, what should for generations have been the work of the Univer- 
sity. At Manchester the University has a regular curriculum for 
students of Gaelic. At Dublin there is no such thing. 

I should not have troubled you, Sir, with all this, but for the fact 
that English legislators, who have the agreeable task of deciding our 
affairs, will hear a good deal in the near future about the demand for 
recognition and endowment of Irish study; and wé cannot allow 
English opinion to be affected by the tiachalleage:l issue of such state- 
ments as are so profuse in Mr. Robertson's dissertation. 


StepHen Gwynn. 


To the Editor of Tuk ACADEMY 


S1r,—Mr. E. S. Robertson, in his article on ‘‘ Modern Irish,” in your 
last issue, has not only shown an extreme narrowness of views but a 
most vulgar ostentation of trivial and inaccurate knowledge. Hence 
the anomaly which every one must have felt on reading under the head- 
ing of ‘‘A Literary Causerie,” a mass of quack philology which was 
not literary, and a most violent partisan attack which was certainly 
not causerie. I shall not ask by what logic he can defend the con- 
duct of a presumably educated man standing up and denouncing a 
branch of useful learning, or the action of a gentleman who can, by 
means of the press, publicly hold up to ridicule the object of another 
gentleman’s affections. For I take it for granted that Dr. Douglas 
Hyde and Mr. Stephen Gwynn, though they speak Gaelic, are gentle- 
mén. But I have long ago learnt to expect such conduct, because 
English gamekeepers sometimes ‘settle’? among the poor béenighted 
Welshmen, my fellow countrymen. 

Now, Mr. Robertson either knows Modern Irish or he does not. If 
he does not know it, then the case goes against him at once, and it is 
the most unwarrantable presumption on his part to pass any opinion 
whatever on what he considers the deficiencies of Irish grammar. On 
the other hand, if he does know it—and I sincerely hope that he does 
not—he exhibits a most unaccountable intellectual perversity in thus 
despising what must be either a heritage from Irish-speaking parents 
or an acquisition which he must have won dearly and at the expense of 
much studious toil. But I presume that he does not know Irish, and in 
his giant ignorance, he has vented his spleen—not on the Gaelic 
League or on the Irish-speaking Celts, but on the Irish script and on 
Irish proper names! Surely there weré objects worthiet of this Ajax’s 
wrath than these innocent sheep. 

As to the Irish written and printed alphabet, he complains that it is 
of Gothic origin. What an enormity! Mr. Robertson ought to re- 
member, however, that being of English birth, he probably hails trom the 
same origin himself, though in this case he has more especially identified 
himself with a —_ generally associated with the Goths. But, oh ye 
gods and earth, why not a Gothic alphabet? This only shows once 
more the ang Englishman's absolute inability to understand any- 
thing different from what he has been taught to regard as normal. 
The fact that the English olphobet is of Roman origin does not make 
it compulsory that every alphabet should have the same ancestry. 
But then, says Mr. Robertson, ‘‘it is in imitation of médizval manu- 
scripts." Should the Modern Greeks, then, eschew their alphabet 
because it is considerably over two thousand years old ? 

Mr. Robertson’s second indictment is that ‘‘ Modern Irish clings to 
the ancient and absurd spelling.’ Has he, in any of his excursions to 
the chaotic depths of his own philology, never bethought him of the 
much more ancient and more absurd spelling of English ? Who would 
believe that ‘‘though” is “really and truly pronounced” thow or 
‘* laugh ” /aff?—and all this because English still keeps the medizval 
spelling to represent what was first of all in both words a guttural 
spirant. 

Pris idea of transliteration, too, is, to speak mildly, curious. He 
seems to think that, when transcribing from one language to another, 
one ought to use the exact letters of the original. The catastrophe 
brought about by such a system may be clearly seen in the English 
spelling of ‘‘ psychology,” And why did the Greeks transliterate 

inturnae as Mivrovpyvac? Simply because the Latin « could only be 
represented by the digraph ov. And if Mr. Robertson wishes to find 
analogies for the transliteration of the Irish plural of paper as 
pdipéaraidh he has only to consult any one who knows Gothic; he will 
be told that in that language, which was written practically phonetically, 
the Greek Ixémov was transliterated Eikaznio and t BeehfeBwhr 
became Bafazlzaibul ; compare also Hdileisaius and Laf/wwéis (Aevis), But 
Mr. Robertson has nowhere betrayed his ignorance so egregiously as in 
dealing with word-derivation. Let him remember that quack philo- 
logy, as it is by far the cheapest, is the most plausible kind of charla- 
tanism. He objects to the word seomra which, he says, has béen trans- 
literated from English. Has he not yet learnt the difference between 
derivation and transliteration? I will give myself the pleasure of 
lightening his darkness by informing him that thé ch sound in chamber 
is absolutely uh-Celtic, and that the s in seomra is the natural Celtic 
development of ch, and, as such, is a growth and not a transliteration. 
The same word in Welsh is siambar, and the ¢ in Irish and the i in 

Welsh are used to give the s the sound of sh. So that it appears that, 
after all, there is some method in Dr. Douglas Hyde’s madness. 

With all due respect to Mr, Robertson’s dogmatism, I may also in- 
form him that Sheelah is an Irish name. It is not of the slightest 
importance that it is derived from Cecily. Can he assert that mill is 
not an English word, because it is derived from Latin molina? or that 
his own surname is not English because it is a Norman hybrid 





Poor Mr. Robertson accuses Dr. Hyde or some equally wicked 
Irishman of turning Yakub into Seumas, Johannes (why did Mr. 
Robertson omit to give the Hebrew form ?) into Seaghan, and 
Karl into Searlus. I will tell him a secret. Seumas, just as seomra 
is the Celtic pronunciation of chamber, is the natural develo t of 
ames, and has absolutely nothing to do with Yakub. John likewise 
omes Seaghan and Charles, Searlus. It would be equally absurd to 
ridicule sure as a derivative of securws, because it has come through the 
French siiy. Let him compare, if he is not convinced, the Welsh 
forms Siams, Sion, Siarls, which were in use generations before he and 
Dr. Douglas Hyde were born. 

Now that Mr. Robertson's bubble has burst, let me, knowing as I 
do the Celtic languagesas well as the other languages which, he hints, 
are part of his equipment, give him a word of advice. To attack 
other men, because the know something that you do not know, 
shows not onlya childish intellect but an envious temperament. Let 
him desist at once; because such a self-revelation as his article on 
Modern Irish can do him no good. 

W. J. Grorrypp. 

Bethel, Carnarvon. 


ae aed 


To the Editor of Tuk ACADEMY 


Sirx,—It would take up too much of yor space to correct all the 
misconceptions and misstatéménts madé (I am sure unintentionally) 
by Mr. Edward Stanley Robertson in his article this week on Modern 
Irish, so I must content myself with setting him right on two or three 

ints. 

‘* Nobody in Scotland,” he says,  watits to revive Scottish Gaelic, 
any more t anybody in Cornwall wants to revive Cornish.” It is 
almost incredible that any cné who reads the newspapers, as, I assume, 
Mr. Robertson does, should be unaware of the fact that there has 
been a wide-spread, powerful, and yearly growing movement for at 
least ten years back to revive the popular interest in Scottish Gaelic ; 
that the Gaelic League of Ireland has its equivalent in the ‘‘ Comunn 
Gaidhealch ” (Gaelic Asséciation) of Scotland; that Gaelic song has 
in that period attained to a popularity it never had at any previous 
time in its history (thanks to the annual Mods) ; that Gaelic has begun 
to be taught in Highland schools where it was long neglected ; that 
more Scotch Gaelic books are printed in a year now than were printed 
in twenty years during the last century ; and that the Scottish Educa- 
tional Department has recognised Gaelic as a “specific subject '’ for 
which grants, prizes and bursaries are given. 

“The revivalist clings to the ancient and absurd spelling,” says 
Mr. Robertson, a statement which, coming from a writer who does not, 
on his own confession, know any more about Gaelic or its structure 
than I know about Chinook, is pretty cool. That an Englishman who 
knew no language other than his own should think English phoneti- 
cally simple, and think that the words sounded as they were spelled 
would not astonish me, but plainly Mr. Robertson knows some foreign 
languages, and he should be aware that there may be as good reasons 
for pronouncing Créoibhin Aoibhinn “ Creeveen Eevin” as there is for 
pronouncing beaucoup ‘‘bocu” im French, or plough ‘‘ plow” or 
dough “ do”’ in English. 

It is amusing to find an English writer objecting to the Irish Celts 
for introducing the names of modern things from other languages into 
Gaelic. Bless my soul why shouldn't they? It is one of the proofs 
that the language lives. There were no telephones, telegraphs, or 
automobiles in old England any more than in old Scotland or Ireland 
when the bulk of the languages of these countries was being formed ; 
the Englishman has not scrupled to borrow from other languages 
words that distinguish these things, and why should the Celt ? If Mr, 
Robertson is under the impression that such Gaelic words as “‘ seomra ” 
for a room, “ teanga” for the tongue, dr “ ———— " for papers are 
adaptations of the modern Irish revival he is sadly mistaken—these 
words have been part and parcel of the vocabulary of the Irish and 
thé Scots Gael since the dawn of Christianity in Britain. 

Finally I would suggest that the opinion of Gaelicon the part of one 
who does not know Gaelic is about as valuable as the opinion any one 
who knew no Italian might have the complacence to express about 


Italian, 
RosBert C, CARMICHAEL, 


{Mr. Robertson writes: When a disputant loses his temper, there 
is a presumption that he is wrong. The advocates of Modern Irish 
ag to me singularly liable to lose their tempers. Dr. Douglas 

yde lost his, and wrote a lampoon, which Be kindly allowed me 
to pilloty. This seems fo have made Mr. J. Gruffydd lose his 
temper, not with me only, but with the Acaprmy. If my Causerie 
were the tissué of offensive ndtisense he describes, would it not have 
gone into the waste-paper basket ? Mr. Gruffydd has not traversed, 
Still less has he disproved, a single fact which I alleged. I kintow 
aS well as he, for instance, that the ‘‘s ” in Seomira and the other 
words he quotés is the Gaelic substitute for a sibilant “ ch ’—and 
it is precisely because of this that I claim cértain words as trans- 

lanted ffom English, atid not derived from Latin, nor yet native 
f ve no very special ae for the word 


tish words. I 


“ translitérate.” But my point is that all the words I quoted came 
into Itish through and from English, and not ftom Hebrew, Greek, 
or Latin. I said, and I repeat, that an English word transplanted 


into modern Irish, and py like an ancient Irish word, is made 
to appear grotesque. e only other point I will notice is 
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Mr. Gruffydd’s challenge anent the words “‘ though ” and “ laugh.” 
In the first¢place, two wrongs¥do not make a right, and I never 
said that English spelling wasJperfect. In the second place, the 
number of English words whosejspelling is misleading is not great. 
Probably, in the whole immense Englishjvocabulary less than a 
hundred would exhaust the list. On the contrary, every word of 
more than one syllable in Irish is rigidly compelled to conform to a 
rule which is certainly conventional, and which I venture to describe 
as absurd. 

Mr. Carmichael’s letter is not quite so ill-tempered, but it is 
mainly irrelevant. I gladly accept his correction as to the study 
of Gaelic in Scotland, merely remarking that my observations on 
modern Irish dealt with it as a practical business tongue, to 
written, read, and spoken in the twentieth century.. Does the 
Scottish Gaelic revival aim at anything like this? I never said 
that seomra, teanga, or paipearaidh were “adaptations of the 
modern Irish revival.” I say that they are transplanted from 
English into Gaelic—and I would very much like to know Mr. 
Carmichael’s authority for saying that they have been “ part and 
parcel of the vocabulary of the Irish and Scots Gael since the dawn 
of Christianity in Britain.” I never objected to “ introducing the 
names of modern things from other languages into Gaelic.” I said 
that, spelt in the conventional Gaelic form, such names become 
grotesque ; and I referred to this fact as one of my reasons for not 
expecting practical results from the Gaelic revival. My critics 
would have done well to bear in mind the essentially limited nature 
of the topic with which I was dealing. 

Mr. Stephen Gwynn’s communication is more courteous than the 
others—for which I thank him. I have a sincere admiration for 
Mr. Gwynn as a man of letters, and it would pain me to engage in 
controversy with him. Happily, there is no occasion to do so. 
My position is that the archaic alphabet and conventional spelling 
of Irish disqualify that language for use in the business of modern 
life. Mr. Gwynn has not in any way traversed that statement, or 
attempted to disprove it. I have not oe | said one word in 
contempt or deprecation of the study of Irish, and I regret that your 
correspondents have misunderstood what I did say.] 


THE OXFORD HORACE WALPOLE 
To the Editor of Tuk ACADEMY 


Sir,—As the announcement relative to the sixteenth volume of my 
edition of the Letters of Horace Walpole, which appears in this week's 
issue of the Acapemy, conveys the impression that the indices to the 
work have been prepared by myseif with the assistance of the gentle- 
men named, I beg to state that this is not the case. 

Owing to circumstances beyond my control, I was unfortunately 
prevented from completing the indices in time for the publication of 
the index volume at the date announced by the Delegates of the 
Clarendon Press. I was myself desirous that the issue of the index 
volume should be postponed for a few months in order that I might 
fulfil the promise of the prospectus and title-page as to the preparation 
of the indices by the editor of the work. The Delegates, however, 
considered it of paramount importance that the volume should be 
issued at the date originally announced, and I was therefore reluctantly 
compelled to accede to their request that I should hand over the indices 
to them for completion by other hands. My MS. material, which 
covered the whole of the first eight volumes and part of the ninth, for 
the index of persons (with the exception of the article Horace Wal- 
pole), and the first two volumes for the indices of places and subjects, 
was sent to the Press on the understanding that it should be printed 
in its entirety, and should serve asa model for the completion of the 
index on the same plan. 

When, however, the proofs of the index reached me (which I was 
requested to correct, though the copy was withheld from me), I found 
that my plan had been changed, and that numerous alterations, 
excisions and interpolations had been made, without my consent, in 
the portions completed by myself, so that I was no longer able to 
recognise my own work. 

In these circumstances I could not consent to correct the proofs, 
nor can I accept any responsibility for the indices now published. 

HELEN TOYNBEE. 
Fiveways, Burnham, Bucks. 
December 16. 


PLAYING THE GAME 


To the Editor of Taz ACADEMY 


Sir,—Though it is contrary to all precedent for dealers to discuss 
their own wares in the public press or to challenge the criticism they 
invited by exposing them to public view, you will perhaps allow us the 


privilege of breaking an honourable convention. 
While your critic B. S. has paid us a high compliment in s ing 
of the ‘Carfax School,” we fear the distinguished artists of whom 


he disa; ves will hardly care for the kettle which he has tied to 
their tails, to indulge in retort. But we do not profess to act as their 
spokesmen. None of them require any defence ; if that was neces- 
sary they would find more eloquent and learned champions than we 
can pretend to be. We merely wish to remonstrate with your critic 
on a question of fact. It has never been our good fortune to hold 
exhibitions of work by Mr. Rich and Mr. Charles Shannon at the 
Carfax Gallery, and though many people have been shocked by 
our shows we cannot find any one cemedl Samuel Cousins who could 











have anticipated posterity or B. S. in this particular way. Your 
critic must mean either Alexander Cozens or John Robert Cozens. 
Samuel Cousins was an engraver. Engravers are never shocked at 
anything, but as we know from Mrs. Wilfer “can exchange the most 
exquisite quips.” By what process of classification your critic can in- 
clude the art of Mr. Steer and Mr. Tonks with that of Mr. Roger Fry, 
Mr. Rich and Mr. Ponsonby we cannot understand. There is a 
considerable difference between galéve and gallery. Nor do we think a 
more infelicitous adjective for Mr. Charles Shannon than archaistic 
could be found. 

Certain pictures do not belong to any time or movement, and illus- 
trate no particular theory ; they are never old-ashioned because they 
have never been fashionable. That certain critics do not like them or 
become ribald about them is an interesting circumstance in the life of 
the critic, but has nothing to dowith art. Venus is painted looking 
into a mirror by Velasquez, or sleeping in a green meadow by Giorgione 
or at her toilet by Charles Shannon, but these pictures of her are never 
archaistic, they are archetypes. 

CarRFAX AND COMPANY LIMITED. 
per R. R., Manager. 
24 Bury Street, St. James, S. W. 
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Guthrie. 84x54. Pp.35. Harting: Pear Tree Press. 


REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS. 

Johnson's Lives of the English Poets. Edited by George Birkbeck Hill, D.C. L. 
With a brief memoir of Dr, Birkbeck Hill, by his nephew, Harold Spencer 
Scott, and a full index. 3 vols. vol. i. Cowley—Dryden ; vol. ii.— 
Edmund Smith—Savage; vol. iii. Swift—Lyttelton. 9x6. Pp. xxvii+ 
1496. Oxford: Clarendon Press, half-roan, 42s. net; cloth, 36s. net. 

(These volumes complete the cycle of works connected with the writings of 
Dr. Johnson which was promised by Dr. Birkbeck Hill in the preface to 
his edition of Boswell’s *‘ Life.""} 

Hakluytus Posthumus, or Purchas His Pilgrimes. Contayning a History of 
the World in Sea Voyages and Lande Travells by Englishmen and others. 
By Samuel Purchas, B.D. Vols. ix. and x. 8x53. Pp. xxii+570 and 
xx5+26. MacLehose, ras. 6d. net. 

The Poetical Works of Lord Byron. ‘The only complete and copyright text 
in one volume.” Edited, with a memoir, by Ernest Hartly Coleridge. 
9x53. Pp. Ixxii—1o48. Murray, 6s. net. 

The Footpath Way. An anthology for those who travel by Countryside. 
Compiled by Alfred H. Hyatt. 644. Pp. 375. Foulis, 2s. 6d. net. (See 
page 1325. ‘ 

[A companion volume to Zhe Voice of the Mountains, reviewed in these 
columns on September 9.} 

The Farce of Master Pierre Patelin. Composed by an Unknown Author 
about 1469 A.D. Englished by Richard Holbrook. 9x6. Pp. xxxvl. 
+116. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin, $2 net. i 

[Illustrated with facsimiles of the woodcuts in the edition of Pierre Levet, 
Paris, ca. 1489.] 

The Poetical Works of William Blake. ‘A new and verbatim text from the 
manuscript engraved and letterpress originals.” With variorum readings 
and bibliographical notes and prefaces by John Sampson. 9x 53. 
Pp. xxxvi+384. Oxford : Clarendon Press, ros. 6d. net. (See page 1325.) 

MacDonald, George. .4 Book of Strife in the Form of a Diary of an Old 
Soul. New edition, with a photogravure portrait. 74%. Pp. 169. 
Fifield, 2s. net. 

The Tragedy of Coriolanus. Edited for the Use of Students by A. W. Verity. 
745. Pp. xxxvi+308. Cambridge University Press, 3s. 





Hyatt, Alfred H. A Little Book of Graces. x3. Pp. 65. The Aldwych 
Series. Philip Wellby, 2s. 6d. net. @ og 
[Selections of Graces from Burns, Norman Gale, Herrick, Shakespeare, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, and John and Charles Wesley.] 
Marryat’s Phantom Ship. 6x4. Pp. xi+528. New Pocket Library. 
Lane, 1s. 6d. net. 


Dickens's Zale of Two Cities. School edition, with introduction and notes by 


A. A. Barter. 7}x5. Pp. xxviii+368. Blackie, as. 6d. 
Dr. John Brown's Pet Marjorie. Little Prose Masterpieces. 6x3. Pp. 57- 
Foulis, 6d. 
THEOLOGY. 


The Golden Book: Legends of Saints and Martyrs of the Church. Transla- 
tions from Medizeval Sources, by Mrs. Francis Alexander. 8}x6. Pp. 
xi+489. Nutt, 6s. net. 

The History of Early Christian Literature: lhe Writings of the New Testa- 
ment. By Baron Hermann von Soden, D.D. Translated by the Rev. 
J. R. Wilkinson, M.A, ; edited by the Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. Crown 
Theological Library. 7x5. Pp. 476. Williams & Norgate, 5s. 

[Part i. deals with St. Paul and his writings ; part ii. with the Gospel liiera- 
ture ; port iii. with the post-Pauline literature ; part iv. with the Johannine 
literature: and in an appendix the Epistle of St. James, the Epistle of St, 
Jude, and the Second Epistle of St. Peter are discussed.) 

Lacey, i A. The Historic Christ. 8x54. Pp. xiv+158. Longmans, 

s. 6d. net. 

(The argument of these lectures (delivered last Lent in Oxford) was sketched 
in the pamphlet ‘** Harnack and Loisy,” which led to the controversy 
between Mr. Lacey and Mr. Inge.) 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 
Stephenson, Henry Thew. Shakespeare's London. 7§x5}. Pp. x+357. 
Constable, 6s. net. 

{A chapter is devoted to a theatrical performance, but the book is mainly a 
topographical description of London as seen by Shakespeare, with scat- 
tered references to the manners and customs of the people. ] 

Le Roy, James A. Philippine Life in Town and Country. ax 5. Pp.x+ 311 
Putnams, 5s. net. 

Fraser, G. M. Aistorical Aberdeen: The Castle and the Castle-hill ; the Snow 
Church ; the Woolmanhill and Neighbourhood ; the Guestrow. 74x 5} 
Pp. 172. Aberdeen: William Smith, 3s. net. 


(The price of Mr. G. A. Payne's Mrs. Gaskell and Knutsford, second 
edition (Clarkson, Griffiths) is 2s. 6d. net, not 3s. 6d. net as stated in our issue 
of December 9.] 








THE BOOKSHELF 


Who’s Who (Black, 7s. 6d. net) for 1906 contains two thousand more 
biographies than its predecessor. It contains also, in many cases, 
the number of the children of those who appear in its pages, their 
telegraphic address and telephone number, and the registered 
number of their motor-cars. The book seems to us to have entirely 
changed its character since its inception; but in its present form 
it is exceedingly useful as a book of reference. We have also before 
us the first issue of the “‘ German Who’s Who,” Wer isé’s, published 
by H. A. Ludwig Degener of Leipzig (London: Williams and 
Norgate, 9s. 6d. net). he editor and compiler, Mr. Herrmann A. L. 
Degener, is a German resident in London who has taken Messrs. 
Black’s publication as his model, and made a very full and service- 
able work, which gives biographies of some 13,500 living Germans, 
with many of Austrians, Swiss, French, and English, particular 
attention being paid, in the case of foreigners, to the politicians. 
We have already had occasion to use the book and have found it 
admirable in every way. Der ist’s contains what Who’s Who 
has now lost, tables of statistics of various useful kinds—authors’ 
pseudonyms, crowned heads, educational institutions, etc. The 
tables that used to appear in Who’s Who are now, for the second 
year, published separately in the handy little Who’s Who Year-Book 
(Black, 1s. net). This is an altogether praiseworthy little book : 
the information is at once out-of-the-way and constantly in demand ; 
the tables are full and so clear that they may be read at a glance. 
The new Debrett (Dean and Son, 31s. 6d. net) is well up to the 
standard of the old. The amount of information it contains is 
enormous, and the 1906 volume includes the Resignation Honours 
and the new Ministry. The official scale of precedence for Scotland, 
eon during 1905, also finds its proper place. The Literary 

ear-Book, now in its second year under the auspices of Messrs. 
Routledge, is very much improved. Its list of authors is full and 
accurate, so far as we have tested it ; and the Literature section has 
now become, “so far as possible,” a catalogue raisonné of twentieth- 
century literature, only publications of this century and works by 
authors now living being included. Its calendar—-a fruitful source 
of paragraphs to scribes whose only notion is an anniversary—its 
tables of royalties, lists of publishers and booksellers and papers, and 
all its other features make it invaluable to authors, editors, and all 
engaged in literary work. There is a specially good chapter on 
libraries, preceding the lists of London and provincial libraries ; 
and it would be difficult indeed to think of any needful information 
which the book does not contain. 


The Quaie of Torre, a threefold song of Devon. By Bernard Coulson. 
(Harwood and Co., 23, New Kent Road, S.E., 2s.) —The address of 
Mr. Bernard Coulson’s publishers and certain things in his book 
make us think that he is, if not another William Davies, at least a 
writer whose love of poetry has been strong enough to assert itself 
against something of the same odds of birth and training which 
beset the “‘ poet of the doss-house.” If Mr. Coulson’s work is not 
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so rémarkable as that of Mr. Davies, it is rematkable eriough. To 
begin with, the greater part of his poem is in that iliarly difficult 
form, thé Spenseriati stanza, afid he not only handles it with almost 
invariable correctness (ote or two slips we have noticed as probabl 
due to very infetior printing and proof-reading), but makes it 
musical, eloquent, and sweet or trumpet-like as the sense demands. 
The form is not one in which it is easy to express swift indignation ; 
but Mr. Coulson makes it move rapidly enough. His poem is 
— concerned with the beauties, the history and the legends of 

or Bay, The Thatcher, Berry Pomeroy, Compton, Torquay and 
the neighbourhood, and partly with the evils of our social system 
and our State religion—a strange mixture, and one very imperfectly 
fused in these pages. But throughout he shows a command of 
words and rhymes, a sincere love of beauty, a sincere indignation, 
which make his work exceedingly interesting, and we believe him 
to have the emotion and the power of expression which are essential 
to one who would win the name of poet. We do not like Mr. 
Coulson’s quite needless archaisms: “ ynamour,” ‘ pleasaunce,” 
“ne can,” “‘ quaie,”’ “ ydrad,”’ and the like > they only emphasise 
the poem’s lack of unity. We do like his sincerity, the sharpness 
of his vision, his earnestness, his often rich and sensitive verse. 
He will learn from experience that poetry is not the field for argu- 
ment. 


Collectanea Napoleonica (W. V. Daniell, 53 Mortimer Street, W.)— 
The sub-title of this book will sufficiently explain what it is: “A 
Catalogue of the Collection of Autographs, Historical‘ Documents, 
Broadsides, Caricatures, Drawings, Maps, Music, Portraits, Naval 
and Military Costume-Plates, Battle Scenes, Views, étc. etc.,'relating 
to Napoleon I. and his times, 1769-1821. Formed€by A. M. 
Broadley, of the’Knapp, Bradpole, Dorsetshire, compiled by}Walter 
V. Daniell.” Mr. Broadley has devoted many years‘ to collecting 
everything he could lay hands on which had anything to do with 
Napoleon, He has “ graingerised’’ Mr. Holland Rose’s “ Life of 
Napoleon I.” and Lord Rosebery’s ‘‘ Last Phase,” which now fill 
twenty-eight large volumes. Part I. of the book before us is a 
catalogue of engravings, autographs, etc. Part II. is a catalogue 
of books, pamphlets, etc., relating to Napoleon and his times, and 
there is a note on portraits and caricatures as reflected in the pottery 
and porcelain of the period. The book, which is handsomely got up 
and well illustrated, will be invaluable to students and collectors of 
Napoleonica. 


To people who want sound and sensible advice on the manage- 
ment of their health, who want to be free from the faddist and get 
something of a comprehensive view of their real position in the 
scheme of Nature, we recommend a little book called The Doctor and 
the Simpler Life, by Dr. C. W. Saleeby (Pall Mall Press, 1s.). Dr. 
Saleeby’s book is divided into two parts. In the first he discusses 
“The Poor as seen by the Physician,” and in the second “ The 
Well-to-do as seen by the Physician.’”’ On both subjects he speaks 
out very straight from an original and independent point of view. 
He touches on all the questions, social and personal, which are 
agitating both busy and idle minds at the present moment ; and if 
the well-to-do woman, for instance, does not take his words to heart 
so much the worse for her. On drugs, holidays, clothes, and such 
subjects he is firmly practical; on wider subjects, the Decadence of 
Motherhood, the great charities, education, and so forth, he writes 
with the breadth of view and evidence of wide cultivation which 
have obtained for his work the wide recognition it enjoys. 


A Queen of Napoleon's Court. By Catherine Bearne (Unwin, ros, 6d. 
net). Désirée Bernadotte, the Queen in question, possessed none of 
the talents of Laura Permon, Duchesse d’Abrantés, the subject of the 
author's last volume, and the only interest of the nt memoir is 
the picture it gives of her times rather than of her life, for she seems 
to have been an exceptionally dull product of a brilliant age. The 
contrast between the Duchesse d’Abrantés and Désirée Bernadotte, 
Queen of Sweden, cauid hardly be greater than that between their re- 
spective husbands— the reckless spendthrift Junot, who ran through a 
fortune, lost his position, health, and reason, and Committed suicide at 
forty-one, and the brilliant, but cool and calculating Bernadotte, born 
leader of men, who rose to be ruler of two nations. Miss Bearne has 
put together a book which will appeal to the reader who is not par- 
ticular in the matter of strict accuracy. How trustworthy she is may 
be judged by her description of the King of Rome as “the only son 
Napoleon did have.” 


Messrs. Richard and Cherry Kearton have given us nothing better 
than the fifteen Rembrandt photogravures of birds and beasts at home 
amidst their natural surroundings, published by Messrs. Cassell in a 
portfolio, under the title Pictures from Nature, at 10s. 6d. net. The 
photogravures are reproduced from photographs selected from some 
ten thousand negatives, which were secured (at considerable risk to 
life and limb) from specially built sod and stone houses, from the 
interiors of stuffed oxen and sheep, and from behind artificial rabbish 
heaps, tree trunks and rock, and are the result, Mr. Richard Kearton 
tells us, of over twenty thousand miles of travel up and down the 
British Isles alone. We think ‘‘A Wood-pigeon, or Ring-dove, 
Drinking" and ‘*‘ A Group of Kittiwakes on a Marine Cliff’’ the best 
things in the portfolio; but the intrepid photogtaphers have every 


reason to be proud of their work as a whole, 








DR. WEYMOUTH’S NEW TESTAMENT, WITH NOTES. 
Oxford India paper, gilt edges, cloth, 3s, 6d. net ; blue leather (for presents); 58. net. Ordinary 
paper, cloth, gilt top, 23. 6a. nét; blue leather, gilt edges; gs. net. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IN MODERN 
SPEECH. 
By the late R. F. WEYMOUTH, M.A., D.Lrt. 


Edited by E. HAMPDEN-COOK, M.A.; Sandbach. 


“ By far the best of its kind.”"—Parincira, SALmonv. 
“ Reverent, scholatly.”—Dr. Campsett Morcar. 


Lonpow: J. CLARKE & CO. New Yorx: BAKER & TAYLOR. 








In demand at all Libraries. Price 4s.6d.net. By post 4s: 10d. 


THE PITY OF WAR 


Soldier Stories by F. NORREYS CONNELL. 


** Storiés which well ere ’—Tue Times. ' 

** A capital co Motion of rTfeaee att —ARMY AND NAVy Gazeire, 

** The most vigorous collection of short stories which we havé comé across 
for a long while.”—Tue Grapnic. 


London: HENRY J. GLAISHER, 57 Wigmore Street, W. 
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FOR LOVERS OF BEAUTIFUL BOOKS. 


GREAT ETCHERS. 





Unifozm with ‘‘ Drawings by Great Masters,”” 


MODERN MASTER DRAUGHTSMEN. 
Uniform with “ Drawings by Gredt Mastérs.” 79.64. each met. 
DRAWINGS OF SIR E. BURNS-JONES. By T. Martin Woop. 


DRAWINGS OF 
DRAWINGS OF RGSSETTI. 


IR_ E. J. POYNTER, P.R.A. By Matcorm Bett. 
By T. Martin Woop. 


DRAWINGS OF J. M. SWAN, R.A. By A. Lvs Baipry. 
DRAWINGS OF MENZEL. By Dr. Hans Sincer. 





DRAWINGS BY GREAT MASTERS. 


The Drawings in this new series are reproduced ona large scale ona page 11} in. by 8} in. 
The volumes each contain 48 Reproductions, many of them printed in colour, and several 
these are mounted on coloured papérs in harmony with the tifits in which the illustrations are 
po. The volumes are bound in delicately toned pa) er boaids with vellum backs, with a 
autiful design printed in three colours. 4to, 7s. 64, éach tet. 


HOLBEIN. By A. Lvs Ba.pry. 


ALBRECHT DURER. By Dr. Hans Sixtier. 


Manchester Guardian.—" It is sure of a welcome. 


unusual tare.” ; 


A series 


collectors and 


The reproductions are printed with 


78. 6d, net. 





MERYON. By Hugh Stokes. 


NEWNES ART LIBRARY. 


Each volume contains about 64 full pages in monochrome, and a Frontispiece in photo- 
avure. These are in many cases made from, works which ha¥e not previously been reproduced. 
‘ach volume also contains a list of the ptincipal works of the artist. 3s. 6d. net. 
LATER WORK OF TITIAN. by Henev Mies. 
CELLI. & Recuee Davey. 

SIR JOSHUA LS N LDS. By A. lL. Bavprv. 

CONSTABLE'S S HES. By Str Jamss D. Linton, R.I. 

VELASQU S&Z. By A. L. Bavpry. 

GOZZOLI. By Hucu Sroxss. 

RAPHAEL. By Epccumsse STA.Lgy. 

VAN DYCK. By Hug Sroxgs. 

G. F. WATTS. By Dr. R. Pantint. 

T . By Mrs. Arthur BELL. 

ONESE, By Mrs. Artuur Bax, 

FILIP By Marcon Bau. 

4 ONODY. 

EARL {e) Be TeTrAN. 2 he Bett. 

PUVIS DE CHAVANN By ARSENE ALEXANDRE. 

DANTE GABRIE By, Eryest Raprorp. 

THE PRE- H ER D. By J. E. Pavruian. 
Studio.— ** Messrs Newnes’ now celebrated series devoted to the Great Masters. . . 
llentl Pp d, and ai tly considerable trouble has been taken to secure reproduc- 

tions of some of the less known and least accessible of the painters’ chief works.” 





> 





NEWNESS’ LIBRARY OF THE APPLIED ARTS. 


f volumes for those interested in the Applied Arts of the past, providing informatién of 4 really ptactical value to 
students. Particular attention has been paid to the illustrations, which are both numerous and of the highest 


quality, and inelude both Monochromes and Subject3 in Colour. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 


OLR ee Sea YEN BORORLAIN. 


Ry W. Bircay K 
ENGLISH TABLE GLASS. 


nu KNOWLES. 
By Percy Bars. 


NEWNES’ THIN PAPER CLASSICS. 


These charming and portable Volumes are small enough for the pocket (6}in. by 4in., and 


jin. thick), yet large enough for the bookshelf. 


Printed in large type on a thin but thoroughly 


opaque paper, with Photogravure Frontispiece and Title-page to each volume, printed on Japanese 
vellum, and in a dainty binding, they make an ideal present. 
Cloth, 3s. net ; Limp Lambskin, 3s. 64. net per volume. 


sPayeen's FAERIE QUEENE. 
2 Vols 


EVELYN’S DIARY. 
LAMB'S WORKS. 
THE VISION OF DANTE. 
PEACOCK’S NoyaES. ® th 
poownaor. er ° 
HAWTHORNE'S,. NEW ENG- 
LAND ROMANCES: 

TENNYSON’S POEMS. 
POEMS OF WORDSWOREM. ~ 
THE ORTER WORKS O 

WALTER AVacE LAN DOR. 
LETTERS OF HORACE. ' 

. WALPOLE. 

THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS, 


MRS. BROWNING’S POEMS. 
2 Vols. 
SHAKESPEARE. 3 Vols. 


MILTON’S POEMS. 
EURNS’ POEMS. 
DON QUIXOTE. 
BACON'S WORKS. 
SHELLEY’S POEMS. 





PEPYS’ DIARY. 
KEATS’ POEMS. 
POE’S TALES. 
CAPTAIN COOK'S VOYAGES. 
MARCO POLO’S TRAVELS. 
RogsETTI's EARLY ITALIAN 
C Y OF 
AUTOBIOGRAPH 
’ BENVENUTO CELLINI. 
THE POEMS OF SAMUEL 
TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 
HOMER’S ILIAD. Translated by 
Grorce CHAPMAN 
HOMER'S... ODYSSEY AND 
SHORTER POEMS. Translate 
_ by GzorGe CHapman. 
SWIFT'S JOURNALtoSTELLA. 
BEN JONSON’S PLAYS AND 
POEMS. 
HERRICK’S POEMS. 
MISCELLANEOUS WORKS OF 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
THE NOVELS OF LAURENCE 
STERNE, 
MARLOW E'S PLAYS& POEMS. 


Pall Mail Gasette.—“ The ‘Thin Paper Classics’ is Keeping wellahead of everything else 


we know in its own particular line. 


The selection of works ior it has never yet descended 


in standard from the highest ; and yet it is as various and comprehensive as any reasonable mind 


could wish, 


A Serfes of Handy Books dealing with thé Intellectual Life 
ealth and Poverty, their Armies an 


their Manners and Customs, W. 
fe, Amusements, and Local Governments, Fu!ly Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. Gd, net each, 


Life, Home Life, Religious Li 





o> ENGLISH FURNITURE. By Freverick 


ENN. 


ENGLISH EMBROIDERY. By A. F. Kenprick. 


THE CAXTON SERIES. 


Illustrated Reprints of Famous ClaSsics. Printed in large, clear type on antique wove 
paper, with Photogravure Frontisple-é, and from ro to 14 Illustrations by the best artists in 
black and white. Small fcap. 8vo. 6} by 4¢ in., cloth limp, gilt tops, 2s. 6d. vet; limp lamtskin, 


3s. net. 

UNDINE, an UGA’ 

THE PILGRIMS PROGRESS PROM T 
WHICH IS TO COME. By Jomn Bunyan, 

IN MEMORIAM. or oes Lorp Tennyson. 

THE SERIOUS POEMS OF THOMAS HOOD. 

A BOOK OF ROM BALLADS. Compiled from various sources ranging 
from the Thirteenth Century to the Present Day. 

THE SKETCH BOOK. By Wasuincron Irvine. 

ROSALYNDE., By Tuomas Lopce. 

HERRICK’'S HESPERIDES and NOBLE NUMBERS. Twovols. 


NEWNES’ POCKET CLASSICS. 


Super royal 24mo, With Photogravure Frontispiece Lambskin, 2s. 6d. net; cloth, 2s, net. 
THE CAVALIER IN EXILE. Being the Lives of the first Duke and Duchess of 


Newcastle. By the Ducugss. 
GOETHE'S FAUST. A Dramatic Mystery. Translated by Joun Anster, LL.D. 
THE POEMS OF THOMAS GRAY AND WILLIAM COLLINS. 
A JOURNAL OF THE PLAGUE YEAR. By Danict De For. 
SHAKESPEARE’S POEMS AND SONGS. 
POEMS OF GEORGE WITHER. 
SONGS FROM THE I OF THE X . 5 
SURE DRAMATISTS VIL., XVII. and XVIII 


POEMS OF MICHAEL DRAYTON. 


NEWNES’ DEVOTIONAL SERIES. 


Uniform with Newnes’ Pocket Classics, Super royal 24mo; lambskin, 2s. 64. each 
net; cloth, 2s, each net. 


LYRA GERMANICA. Translated from the German by CATHERINE WINKWORTH. 
THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By Tuomas a Krmpis. 
THE CHANGED CROSS. And other Poems. 


La Morte Fouous, 
IS WORLD TO THAT 


Two vols. 


Two vols, 





OUR NEIGHBOURS SERIES. 


by post, 3s. 6d. Edited by Witt1am Harsutt Dawson, 


DUTCH LIFE. By P. M. Hovcs, M.A. 
SWISS LIFE. By A.T. Srory. 


RUSSIAN LIFE. By Francis H. F. Pater. 
GERMAN LIFE. By Wrtiam Harsurr Dawson. 


This new Series is intended to supplement the highly successful series entitled ‘“‘ Our N’ 
manner with the British Colonies and dependencies. , 
Dawson. Special attention has been paid to the Illustrations, which are numerous and carefully 
every phase and factor of Colonial life. 


INDIAN LIFE. 


FRENCH LIFE. By Miss Hannan Lyncu. 
SPANISH LIFE. ByL. Hiccr. 
ITALIAN LIFE. By Luicr Vitrart. 
DANISH LIFE. By J. Bricuner. 

‘ Pleasant pictures of life aid manners. always entertaining or instructive or both.”"—Sprcrator, 


the various Peoples, their Social Divisions and Distinctions 
Systems of National Defence, their Industrial Life, Rur: 


AU EH. By Francis H.E. Pacmer. 
Reon LIF . ByL. M. J. Garnetr 
LGIAN LIFB. y Demetrius C. Boutcer. 

WEDISH LIFE. By O.G. von Heipenstam. 

GREEK LIFE. By W. Miter. 


OUR EMPIRE. 


By Hersert Compton, 


The volume$ are under the competent 


bours,” dealing in a sifnilar 
7 of Wiitiam Haxsutr 
osen, and descrip 


tive of 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net éach. 


AUSTRALIAN LIFE By E.C. Butiy 


| 
CANADIAN LIFE. By H. J. Morcay, 





Complete Illustrated Book-List post jree on application. 
GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED, 3 to 1: SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C: 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE 
homntt) ASSURANCE a. 110. 


Fire, Life, Sea, Annuities, 
Accidents, 
Employers’ Liability. 

The Corporation a snabiial to act as 
Executor of Wills, Trustee of 
Wills and Settlements. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO 


ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTH I$ IMPAIRED. 


Funds in Hand . . £5,250,000. 





For full Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C. 
West End Office: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 





PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA. 
THE PALL MALL GAZETTE. 10, 12, 14, and 16 Pages Daily 


Tue EveninG PAreR OF THE EDUCATED MAN AND His FAMILY, 


Famous for its brilliant Reviews of current Literature, and without doubt 
the best Evening Papor in the Kingdom for Publishers’ Announcements. 





Special Columns for New Books. Next to Literary Matter every Day. 


Orrices: Newton Srreet, Hotsorn, Lonpon, W.C. 


THE SPHERE. 
6d. Weekly. 
A Literary Letter by C. K. S. appears each Week. Also List of Books Received. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 
ANNOUNCE MENTS. 


Office: Great New Street, B.C. 














The Best, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper. 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE. 10 or 12 Pages Daily. 
Poputar FEATURFS ARE :— 
The Reviews of Books and Literary Notes, Full Resume of the Principal 
Musical, Art, and Pramatic Events. Science and Art Specially dealt with. 


Fullest Reports of all Current Events and Speciai Telegrams from Correspondents 
Everywhere. 





Every Day is Publishers’ Day in the 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


Special enlarged issues on SaturDays, which appeal particularly to the 
reading public on account of their interesting literary contents. 


TUDOR HOUSE, TUDOR STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Books for Christmas. 
A. & F. DENNY have just issued a List of the 
most Recent and Noteworthy Books of the Season, 
including Books for Children and for Presents. 
Post free on application to 


A. & F. DENNY, 147 STRAND, W.C. 











A Charming Gift. 


JU8T PUBLISHED. 
THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE 


HER SISTERS 


WITH A 


LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE 


MRS. GASKELL. 


A Uniform Edition in Seven Volumes. Size 8 in. x 5} in. 





JANE EYRE. SHIRLEY. THE PROFESSOR. 
VILLETTE. WUTHERING HEIGHTS. WILDFELL HALL. 
AND 


LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


Beautifully Illustrated with Portraits and Views of the Bronté Country. 
Exquisitely Bound in Limp Lambskin, and supplied in 
A LIBRARY CASE. 


In this beautiful set of volumes is brought together a complete collec- 
tion of the works of the three sisters, including the delighthel-sexies ol 
poems with which Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell made their first essay 
in literature. It is only when we see the life work of the Bronté family 


thus gathered together into a uniform library that we can fully realise 
the wealth of the inheritance that has come down to us, 








The Book-Lover’s Edition it is claimed contains a uni Collection of Pictures, and 
Christmas 


forms the most elegant plete set of Bronté published., A Charming Book. 


QUITE THE BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


A NOVEL WAY OF OBTAINING 
THESE DAINTY SETS 
5. 











SEND FOUR SHILLINGS 


and on ‘receipt of same we shall 
immediately despatch the seven 
volumes, carriage paid. Then remit 
nine further monthly payments of 
a similar amount, thus completing 
the purchase. 


5. 














What, we may ask, is the secret of the great and increasing hold of the 
Bronté sisters upon the English-speaking world? Much has been 
written on the subject, but the heart of the matter lies in the simple 
truth that books, to be lasting in their effect, must represent their writers. 


The volumes may be seen at the offices of the ACADEMY, 
20 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


FILL IN TO-DAY 


THE ACADEMY BRONTE OFFER 


The Manager, The Academy, 
20 Tavistock Street, London, W.C. 


Please supply me, carriage paid, with The Book-Lover’s Edition 
of the Brontés’ Works in seven volumes. I enclose 4s., and agree to 
remit nine further monthly payments of a similar amount, thus com- 
pleting the purchase. 





Name 








Address 


Date 
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